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The Cower... 


The cover photograph, “The Last Supper,” is the work of 
Vladimir Odinokov, an artist of Russian parentage who now 
lives in the United States. 


Odinokovy specializes in Far Eastern paintings in their original 
settings. For this purpose he studied Far Eastern art in Peiping. 
One of his best works is a Japanese mural which was done in 
Germany for the International Refugee Organization. 


The message of Jesus is a universal message for all peoples. 
Art which helps us grasp this thought makes a significant con- 
tribution to our understanding of the kingdom of God. 
Odinokov has attempted to portray this universality of Jesus 
and his message in his painting of “The Last Supper.” He has 
interpreted the scene in the manner in which a Japanese 
Christian might visualize it. Jesus and the disciples are por- 
trayed with the physical appearance characteristic of the Jap- 
anese people. The scenery, the costumes, the room furnishings, 
and the food are important factors in the oriental setting. 


In the Gospel According to John, the story of the Last Supper 
and the discourses which John associates with it are given in 
chapters 13 through 17. A helpful study of this Gospel is pro- 
vided in the Adult Bible Course lessons for this month (see 
pages 15-33). 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 











JOHN WESLEY: 


The Chureh Builder 


By James S. Wilder 


This is the second in four articles on the founder 
of The Methodist Church by the pastor of Mag- 
nolia Avenue Methodist Church, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


J OHN WESLEY was endowed by Divine Provi- 
dence with a talent for organization and prac- 
tical administration which amounted to genius. 
Thomas Macaulay says that he possessed “a 
genius for government not inferior to that of 
Richelieu.” And Buckle called him, “the first of 
ecclesiastical statesmen.” Imbued with the Spirit 
of Almighty God and equipped with such a talent, 
John Wesley was the instrument for creating a 
religious revival that swept every hamlet of 
Britain and even beyond her shores and resulted 
in the building of one of the greatest of modern 
churches. 

Wesley was a man born and equipped for the 
age in which he was to live. Religion had reached 
its lowest point in England. In light of the facts, 
the Church of England of the eighteenth century 
stands condemned. It was more concerned with 
its temporal affairs and its political position than 
with the affairs of the spirit. It was more inter- 
ested in making its faith reasonable than in mak- 
ing it useful for the salvation of souls. Its clergy 
were more interested in obtaining preferment 
and enjoying numerous forms of self-indulgence 
than in attending to the exacting claims of a 
parish with self-sacrificing industry. Consequent- 
ly, the established church stood as an impotent 
giant before the sin and suffering of her people, 
possessing the form but lacking the force of re- 
ligion. 

Two things stand out in any consideration of 
John Wesley as a church builder: the first is 
his constant denial of any conscious intention 
of creating a new church; and the second is the 
swiftness and directness with which he made the 
major decisions and took the vital steps that 
created The Methodist Church. 


WESLEY was a loyal devoted son of the Church 
of England, ordained to its ministry, a convinced 
believer in its doctrines and a passionate lover 
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of its ritual. From the beginning to the very end 
of his life, he denied any intention of separating 
from the Anglican communion. At the first Con- 
ference in 1744, the question was asked, “Q. Do 
we separate from the Church? A. We conceive 
not: we hold communion therewith for con- 
science’ sake, by constantly attending both the 
word preached, and the sacraments administered 
therein.” 

In 1758 Wesley published “Reasons Against a 
Separation from the Church of England.” As 
late as 1787, just four years before his death, he 
wrote, “When the Methodists leave the Church 
of England, God will leave them.” And in 1790 
he wrote the famous passage, “I never had any 
design of separating from the Church. I have 
no such design now. I do not believe the Meth- 
odists in general design it, when I am no more 
seen. . . . I declare once more, that I live and 
die a member of the Church of England; and 
that none, who regard my judgment or advice, 
will ever separate from it.” 

Wesley never admitted to any other intention 
than that of injecting the force of Christianity into 
the institution to which he was both emotionally 
and physically attached. That Church, however, 
was very outspoken in its renunciation of this 
wayward priest. Bishops remonstrated with him, 
friends pled with him, and finally the doors of 
almost every church in the land were closed to 
him. His only avenue of approach to the masses of 
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men, therefore, had to be through some new and 
untried path. 


DRIVEN INTO THE STREETS and into the fields, this 
man of God with a warm heart and a flaming 
message would not be silenced. He stood on the 
hillsides and at the crossroads of Britain pro- 
claiming the free grace of God to a spiritually 
starving generation. His nature rebelled at the 
unorthodoxy of his own methods, but his reason 
consented because of their amazing results. 

In spite of Wesley’s constant denial of any de- 
sire or intention to separate from the Church of 
England, he made certain major decisions and 
took certain vital steps which made that separa- 
tion inevitable. One of the amazing things about 
the steps is the swiftness with which they were 
taken. Between April 2, 1739, and June 25, 1744, 
just five short years, the essential features of 
Methodism were formed. Here in brief outline 
are those vital steps: 

1739: April 2—Wesley preached his first open- 
air sermon at Kingswood near Bristol. May 12— 
Foundation was laid for the New Room in the 
Horse Fair, the first public meeting place for 
a society in Bristol. June—Foundation was laid 
at Kingswood for the first school. November— 
Wesley preached for the first time at the Foundry 
in London. First stewards were appointed. Hymns 
and Sacred Poems was published. First United 
Society (Methodist) was organized. 

1740: First Methodist lay preachers were em- 
ployed. Wesley began controversy on predestina- 
tion with Whitefield; the theology of Methodism 
was established. 

1742: February—Societies divided into classes; 
clas; leaders were appointed. April—First watch 
night was observed in London. Quarterly visita- 
tion of classes by the preachers was established. 
Tickets of membership began to be used. 

1743: May—‘Nature, Design, and General 
Rules of the United Societies” was published. 

1744: June 25-30—First Conference met in 
London. 

Here compressed into a few lines are all the 
esseniial features of Methodism which Wesley 
bequeathed to the world. Many changes in both 
form and practice were effected later as they be- 
came expedient, but no essential change has been 
made in doctrine or principle to this very day. 


THE SECRET of the swift, bold, definite develop- 
ment of Methodism is to be found in the tempera- 
ment, training, and talents of John Wesley him- 
self. Wesley was certainly at the height of his 
creative powers during these five years between 
the ages of thirty-six and forty-one. He was ex- 
ceptionally well educated. He had developed dis- 
ciplines of thought and conduct. He had meditated 
long and deeply on all essentials that related to 
theology, philosophy, church history, and polity. 
Although completely free from all cons-ious in- 
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tention, he was fully equipped to lay the founda- 
tions of a great church. 

Wesley was a man controlled primarily by 
reason—once convinced of the reasonableness of 
a procedure, even when that procedure cut right 
across something which he had previously held, 
he adopted it with his whole heart. So it was with 
field preaching; so it was with the use of lay 
preachers; so it was with the establishment of 
Methodist Societies; so it was with the building 
of meeting places for those societies. At first 
each new departure was sternly resisted and 
carefully examined, and, then, when he had be- 
come fully convinced of its validity, whole- 
heartedly adopted. Wesley was a genius with an 
extremely practical bent. 

Wesley at first permitted certain young laymen, 
whom he called exhorters, to assist him in guiding 
the Methodist Societies in London. But because 
they were not ordained, they were strictly for- 
bidden to preach. This, however, was obviously 
an arrangement that could not possibly last. Who 
could decide when an impassioned exhorter had 
stepped over the imaginary line between exhort- 
ing and preaching? 

Wesley was in Bristol when the word reached 
him that Maxfield whom he had left in charge 
of the society in London had been openly and 
unashamedly “preaching.” Wesley, the high 
churchman, was shocked and infuriated by this 
turn of events. In angry alarm he hastened back 
to London to put a stop to this scandal. Upon 
his arrival he was met by his wise old mother, 
to whom he owed much of his own temperament, 
with these words, “John, ... take care what you 
do with respect to that young man, for he is as 
surely called of God to preach as you are. Ex- 
amine what have been the fruits of his preaching 
and hear him for yourself.” 

His mother’s calm, sane words set him to think- 
ing with his intellect rather than with his emo- 
tions, “... the fruits of his preaching!” “. . . hear 
him for yourself!” The sermon that makes drunk- 
ards sober, harlots chaste, blasphemers praisers 
of God must be divinely inspired. Wesley’s prej- 
udices were stubborn, but they almost always 
yielded to facts. He listened, he watched, and he 
decided—“It is the Lord,” said Wesley, “let Him 
do what seemeth Him good.” 

Thus Wesley gave to Methodism one of the 
great secrets of its strength, that is the partner- 
ship of laymen and ministers in the supreme busi- 
ness of preaching and directing the affairs of the 
church. 

With all of his daring and enthusiasm, there 
was in Wesley no tendency toward the fanatic’s 
scorn of prudence. He never sought to reach be- 
yond his ability to consolidate and sustain all 
advances. At the first Methodist Conference, for 
instance, he discussed with the others present the 
matter of their over-all strategy: “Q. What is the 
best way of spreading the Go pel?” he asked. 














“A. To go a little and a little farther from London, 
Bristol, St. Ives, Newcastle, or any other Society, 
so a little leaven would spread with more effect 
and less noise, and help would always be at hand.” 
By this gradual extension and constant contact 
with their base of operations, the work through- 
out the kingdom was built on a sound foundation. 


THE FATHER OF METHODISM was not an original 
thinker. Part of his genius lay in his wise adapta- 
tion of existing means and methods. 

Wesley took the Religious Societies of the 
Church of England which were more than a hun- 
dred years old and used them as a beginning 
pattern for the Methodist Societies. No one can 
ever overestimate the value of these societies in 
the life of the Methodist revival. These organiza- 
tions were the instruments for making the revival 
a sustained spiritual quickening. 

The more intimate class meetings and class 
leaders were developments that were also adapted 
by Wesley to instruct and deepen the basis of the 
revival faith. These smaller groups took the babes 
of the second birth and cared for and nurtured 
them into mature Christian men and women. As 
Wesley himself said, “It can scarcely be conceived 
what advantages have been reaped from this little 
prudential regulation.” 


Wesley was by nature opposed to the idea of an 
itinerant ministry. But the necessities of the hour 
made that itinerancy obligatory. Christian antiq- 
uity gave him many precedents for justifying 
such a method. He came to see the advantages 
of an itinerant ministry over that of the parish 
plan and even went so far as to say, “It is not 
good for a preacher to remain in one place for 
more than six weeks!” The Methodist itinerancy 
became an institution which characterizes the 
church it serves. 

By training, by talents, and by temperament 
Wesley was fitted for the high task of introduc- 
ing the spiritually starved masses of England to 
the saving grace of Jesus Christ. He fulfilled that 
task in a noble fashion and as an unconscious 
corollary built a great church. The minuteness 
of the detail with which each phase of that 
church’s life was thought out and set down shows 
the bent of Wesley’s nature. He believed and 
practiced doing everything at the appointed time 
and in the approved way. 

Just as Herbert Spencer defined science once 
as “organized knowledge,” it would not be wrong 
to say that Wesley thought of the church as 
“organized religion.” The Methodist Church as 
it is today is still more the product of his mind 
and hand than of any other man. 


On Bringing Laymen From the Rear Ranks 


By Fred E. McQueen 


BELATEDLY the church is rediscovering its lay 
leadership. From time to time the church has 
enlisted lay people to carry out some part of its 
program, especially the program of the church 
school; but often this enlisting has been done re- 
luctantly, even apologetically. It has often been 
said, “What we really need is more professional 
leadership. The church school will never become 
the effective instrument for enlisting and develop- 
ing Christians unless we get this professional 
leadership.” Sometimes this statement was said 
within the inner circles of professionals them- 
selves; at other times, it was asserted in confer- 
ences of one kind or another. 

Such statements have too often discouraged 
lay people from assuming any responsibility for 
the work of the church. Many laymen retreated 
to the rear ranks, became silent observers, and 
then quietly faded away. The work of the church 
has suffered because of this. 

Of course, I appreciate the work of professional 
leaders, because I know what their contribution 
has meant to the church. The modern Christian 
education movement owes much to its profes- 
Sional leadership. Professional leadership with 
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insight and foresight has been largely responsible 
for the rediscovery of lay leadership. But it must 
be emphasized that professional leadership alone 
will not be able to carry out the expanding pro- 
gram of the church. Our concern at this time is 
not with the value of professional leadership, but 
with the contribution that lay leadership might 
make to church work. 

Now by laymen, I mean those men and women 
who have ability, interest, loyalty, and devotion, 
and who have a growing sense of responsibility 
for the furtherance of Christianity, but who are 
not formally or technically trained in religion or 
religious-education procedures. These men and 
women may or may not be professional in some 
other field. 

The Christian religion is not a set of rules or 
regulations or formal statements of doctrines. 
It is not an academic undertaking. The Christian 
religion is a life, a life of commitment to Christ 
and devotion to his cause. This commitment has 
made people dynamic personalities in the expan- 
sion of Christianity. 

This assertion is confirmed by the history of 
the Christian church. It was a carpenter’s son 
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whose insights into the love of a living God 
brought people into closer relationship with God. 
When Jesus touched the lives of humble fisher- 
men, an arrogant tax collector, simple farmers, 
faithful housewives, and alert businessmen, there 
was no stopping the advance of the new move- 
ment. These lay people preached, taught, spoke, 
urged, and convinced both the learned and the 
unlearned to join the ranks of a mighty army 
whose influence has been felt down through the 
years. Yes, to lay leadership the church is in- 
debted for the great expansion of Christianity in 
the early centuries. 


LAYMEN HAVE SHOWN that the church’s business 
is their business, and they mean to see that work 
continually expanded until Christianity is em- 
braced by all men. 

I recall John W., a butcher in the Southland. 
But he was more than a butcher; he was a church- 
man with a vision, and he took his religion 
seriously. Every morning John would welcome a 
constant stream of customers. It was not only the 
quality of the meat they sought; his counseling 
meant much more. John let no opportunity slip 
by without definitely confronting his customers 
with the challenging opportunities within the 
church. He was always scouting for good church- 
school teachers, youth leaders, members of the 
choir, or workers in other areas. Many of his 
customers were compelled to re-examine their 
negative answer to the request of a pastor or 
superintendent or choir director. John not only 
spoke for the church; he was active in the church. 

Then there was that son of a cotton broker, 
a businessman of the first order. William H. 
taught a church-school class, and taught it well. 
He opened up possibilities for the members to 
undertake one activity after another, all con- 
nected with the growing program of the church. 
He was able to get his class to see that a vocation 
was just another opportunity for serving God and 
the church. Unless you had this vision, your 
vocation was only a time-consuming job. No won- 
der that William was able to lead young men into 
full-time ministry of the church. 

A few years ago, Charles P. Taft became presi- 
dent of the former Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. In other capacities he served 
the church. 

More recently former ambassador Francis B. 
Sayre put his distinguished political career be- 
hind him to become a representative of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Japan. 

About two years ago our local newspaper car- 
ried an item about a successful Missouri business- 
man who set aside his business career for more 
active work in the evangelistic program of his 
church. The list of such laymen is long indeed. 
You could easily add to it. There is no stopping 
lay people when once they catch the vision of 
Christian service. 
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THERE ARE LAYMEN in all our churches who should 
be encouraged to take hold of some task in the 
church. Evangelism coupled with religious educa- 
tion will help these laymen get a vision of service, 
help them recapture that radiant hope which 
caused the early followers of Christ to enlist in 
his universal cause. 

Laymen are capable and willing. All churches 
have men and women who are intelligent enough 
to assume responsibilities of teaching, super- 
vising, or counseling in the church-school. They 
are able to act as advisers to youth work, adult 
work, and other organizations that keep the 
church alert and effective. Let us put more faith 
in the ability of our laymen. 

Laymen have a sense of responsibility. Most 
men and women who would enlist in the work 
of the church school and church have passed the 
stage of vacillation. For them life has meaning 
only when it is sustained by religion. Our laymen 
recognize this. They feel an obligation to lay a 
firm foundation upon which the present and 
future generations may build. Laymen are ready 
to enter upon their tasks wholeheartedly. 

Laymen are loyal. It was loyalty to Jesus and 
his cause that set those early disciples to work 
energetically for the expansion of the movement. 
It was loyal men and women who kept the light 
of Christianity burning in the dark days of trouble 
and disaster. It was loyal Christians who demon- 
strated the healing power of the love of God in 
a war-ridden world. Loyalty to the church equips 
people to inspire others to the same devotion. 
Harness the loyalty of laymen to the program of 
the church, and there will be a new day dawning. 

Laymen have access to situations that are 
denied professional religious workers. Laymen 
speak the language of lay people. They can make 
themselves understood on the basis of common 
experiences. Lay people are not suspicious of 
hidden motives when other laymen approach 
them in the interest of the work of the church. 
Where some professional people have failed, a 
capable, responsible, and loyal layman has often 
succeeded. 
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A Curistian Man is the most free lord of all, 
and subject to none; a Christian man is the most 
dutiful servant of all, and subject to everyone. 
—Martin Luther. 
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Love me black as I am. When I am white 
everyone will love me.—Russian proverb. 
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Fear God, and where you go men shall feel 
as if they walked in hallowed cathedrals.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 




















Prayer and the Laws of Nature 


By Robert E. Cushman 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Duke University Divinity School 


This discussion will prove helpful in teaching the 
International Lessons for August 23 (page 42). 


Last WEEK there came a pitiful letter from a 
friend of mine in Germany. It was from a 
father torn with grief over the desperate illness 
of a beloved child. Medical science is doing its 
best to break the grip of a dreadful illness, but 
the outlook is dark. The father pointed to the 
words of James 5:15: “The prayer of faith will 
save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him 
up.” Then came the father’s beseeching question 
and tremulous response: “Is there no word for the 
disciples of today? As for me, I cannot be without 
hope as long as we have a risen Christ.” 

The problem for us is: Does the intercessory 
prayer of faith save the sick? Are there resources 
in prayer for alteration of human circumstances? 
Do our petitions to God for physical succor and 
support have the possibility of affirmative re- 
sponse? These are urgent questions because they 
rise out of the urgencies of human existence. 

Before we attempt an answer, however, there 
is one matter to get straight. We are not to think 
of prayer itself as possessing resources. The re- 
sources of prayer must be the all-knowing, all- 
loving, and all-sufficient power of God whom we 
address in prayer. The relation of our prayers to 
the effects is not automatic and direct. It is al- 
ways indirect as the intention of our prayers is 
mediated through God, governed by his wisdom, 
and implemented by his power and purpose. 

Quite apart, therefore, from such limiting fac- 
tors as the laws of nature or the established opera- 
tions of natural process, the question about an- 
swer to prayer must reckon with the wisdom 
and purpose of God himself. If we believe in the 
wisdom and providence of God, we must con- 
template the possibility that his providential 
workings may not include immediate and direct 
satisfaction of our petitions and that it would not 
truly serve the real good we desire if they did. 
The point is that we are men and not God and, 
therefore, what we earnestly believe is suitable 
and right to ask may not be so in the Divine 
Wisdom. 

It is for this reason I believe that there is great 
significance in the disciples’ request of our Lord: 
“Lord, teach us to pray!” Certainly, one justifica- 
tion for this request was the realization that they, 
the disciples, were insufficiently instructed in 
what to pray for. It is utterly irresponsible to 


assume that faith justifies praying for anything. 
And faith, however meritorious, God does not 
reward by working chaos. Paul was profoundly 
sensible of our common incapacity for valid 
prayer. “We do not know how to pray as we 
ought,” he lamented. But, in support of our weak- 
ness, he took confidence in the assurance that the 
Spirit of Christ intercedes for us “with sighs too 
deep for words” (Roman 8: 26-27). 

There are, then, other limitations upon prayer 
than the alleged inalterabilities of the natural 
order. There is the restriction of God’s provi- 
dential purpose and the structure of his eternal 
wisdom which certainly outdistances man’s un- 
derstanding and makes direct answer to some 
prayers both impossible and undesirable. Ad- 
mittedly, however, it is still a poignant fact that 
even a consecrated spirit will not know which 
prayers are and are not of this sort. 


“The question is not whether prayer does things, but 
whether nature obtrudes impenetrable barriers to God’s 
answer to prayer. Our response must be that this is God’s 
world and that the regularities of nature are God’s 
habitual actions.” (Photo by Walter Hering) 






































oe i) of nature, being God’s operations, are no barriers to his providential working.” (Photo by Louise 
antrell. 


The consecrated spirit is certainly the best 
judge of right prayers. This is why it is said that 
the prayer of faith and “the prayer of a righteous 
man has great power in its effects.” I believe it 
is for this reason that the prayer of true faith 
and godly righteousness receives more frequently 
a direct answer; but I would not venture to judge 
whose prayer that would be—God judges. 

The consecrated spirit knows better what to 
pray for. But the most consecrated of all human 
spirits, our Lord, said: “Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, be done.” We must pray, then, 
with not only a willingness but a desire to find 
the answers to our prayers in some other and, 
possibly, quite unforeseen event of God’s mercy. 
And this attitude of mind is, as a matter of fact, 
pre-eminently the mind of faith—faith even in 
God’s overruling because it is God’s wisdom. 

It is not without cause that Paul spoke of the 
Cross of Christ as the wisdom of God in a mystery 
(1 Corinthians 2:7). It must be so unless we are 
presumptive enough to ignore our humanity and 
arrogantly presume to exhaust God’s reasons. The 
beginning of faith is simultaneous acceptance of 
our limited and needy humanity and the un- 
searchable riches of God’s gracious wisdom. 

Although our petitions are always subject to 


the divine overruling, and although it may be 
true that “we do not know how to pray as we 
ought,” this is no dissuasive from prayer. It is not 
true that we ought not to pray until we know how 
to pray. On the contrary, to pray much is to learn 
to pray rightly. Prayer itself may be the best in- 
structor in right prayer, especially when we pray 
with as great a willingness to listen as to speak. 

Judging from our Lord’s few words on the sub- 
ject, it is plain that he invited men to make their 
requests known unto God. “Ask, and it will be 
given you; ... If you, then, who are evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more will your Father who is in heaven give 
good things to those who ask him?” (Matthew 
7:7, 11). Jesus does not say, however, that the 
Father will give what is asked but that, what- 
ever God gives, it will be good. Our Lord be- 
lieved that the Father always gave good things 
though they might not be the things looked for 
at the moment—‘“not my will, but thine, be done.” 

Finally, we should remember that Jesus warns 
against haranguing God: “for your Father knows 
what you need before you ask him” (Matthew 
6:8). By praying we do not instruct God in our 
needs, but in praying we do trustfully place our 
needs at God’s gracious disposal. 














Up TO THIS POINT I have been suggesting that, 
quite apart from any limitations interposed by 
so-called laws of nature, the loving wisdom of 
God must be reckoned with in anticipated an- 
swers to prayer. Our petitions, however seeming- 
ly right and just, are always subject to God’s 
overruling. His larger purpose and good for us 
may well include alternative answers to our peti- 
tions. It is in this faith that Paul could say con- 
fidently: ““We know that in everything God works 
for good with those who love him” (Romans 
8:28). But notice the condition: to them that love 
God! Love to and faith in God will be alert to dis- 
cern alternative as well as direct answers to 
prayer. 
“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His Grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

But, now, we must attend more directly to the 
question about prayer and the laws of nature. 
Does the order and structure of natural process 
impose an impenetrable barrier to God’s provi- 
dential action? May we rightly anticipate an in- 
terposition of God’s power in special acts of provi- 
dential working in answer to prayer? The earnest 








question of my friend in Germany, whose child 
is sick unto death, is a variant of this larger ques- 
tion. Is it true that “the prayer of faith will save 
the sick man?” Physical illness is a disruption of 
natural bodily process. It has a normal termina- 
tion in what is usually called the course of na- 
ture. Here is a crucial instance of natural law 
versus the efficacy of prayer. 

In cases of this sort, there are plenty of in- 
stances of positive answer to prayer both in the 
New Testament, and, subsequently, in Christian 
experience. On the other hand, there are plenty 
of instances where there have been no positive 
answers to prayer for the sick. Events followed 
the course of nature. Are we to say that prayer 
failed because it was not the prayer of faith? 
This may be, but only he who reads what is in 
the heart of man, that is God, could possibly say. 
Any judgment on this score by human beings is 
unseemly and intolerably presumptive. 

No, from what has already been said, the Chris- 
tian must openly assert that, in God’s larger wis- 
dom and holy purpose, it is not included in his 
providence that some should be healed. The 
reaches of man’s existence are not limited to this 
present “bourne of time and place”; and, in his 


“The reaches of man’s existence are not limited to this present ‘bourne of time and place’; and, in his universal 
plan of redemption, God is not limited to one setting for the nurture of souls.”? (Photo by G. and M. Heilman, 


from A. Devaney.) 

















universal plan of redemption, God is not limited 
to one setting for the nurture of souls. 

But we must return to the theoretical ques- 
tion. It may be stated in a two-fold form: (1) Is 
it true, as the seventeenth-century deist claimed, 
that God does nothing except by “second causes,” 
that he does not interfere with the regularities 
of nature? (2) Or, is it true that there are in- 
variable laws of nature not susceptible of God’s 
alteration? These two viewpoints are closely re- 
lated. The second derives from the first. 


Francis Bacon was first to declare that God does 
nothing except by “second causes.” These are 
observable physical operations of nature. They 
are describable regularities. When described and 
defined, they are called laws of nature. But what 
authorization did Bacon have for asserting that 
God does nothing save by “second causes’? In 
the last analysis, he had no authorization save his 
own interest and concern that it be so. 

Bacon believed that the well-being of man lay 
in the prediction and control of natural events. 
That control was dependent upon the reliability 
of “second causes” and the so-called “laws” in 
which they were denoted. If, by special provi- 
dence God intrudes his purposes into the regu- 
larities of natural structure, it seemed to Bacon 
that the great program of salvation of man 
through science was at an end. Because Bacon 
was more enthusiastic for that program than 
for the acknowledgment of God, he preferred re- 
liable knowledge of “second causes” to the knowl- 
edge of God. God was not denied, but he was 
excluded from the creative process and banished 
to the periphery of things. Now nature could be 
considered as operating according to unvarying 
rules without possible Divine intrusion. 

Scientific knowledge and special providences, 
then, seemed to be incompatibles. Intervention of 
God made science impossible and vice versa. For 
a long while modern men have been disposed to 
prefer scientific knowledge to God’s special provi- 
dence. An important and unanswered question 
before thinkers today is whether science and 
special providence are really incompatibles as has 
been assumed. 

There is, moreover, the question whether “laws 
of nature” are anything more than describable 
regularities. It is increasingly evident that they 
are nothing more. It is increasingly apparent that 
the old notion of invariable natural laws is pre- 
cisely as artificial as the formulae in which they 
are couched. In its origin, a “law” is a legal term. 
It is a prescription; but the denoted regularities 
of nature are not prescriptions but descriptions. 
The notion of invariability derives from an illicit 
transformation of description into prescription. 

How does this sketchy analysis affect our un- 
derstanding of the efficacy of prayer? The ques- 
tion is not whether prayer does things, but 
whether nature obtrudes impenetrable barriers 
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to God’s answer to prayer. Our response must be 
that this is God’s world and that the regularities 
of nature are God’s habitual actions. 

The Christian view of God’s answer to prayer, 
or the Christian view regarding special provi- 
dences, is linked with the central conviction of 
God’s sovereignty. It is linked with the concep- 
tion of God’s continual creative action. Creation 
is not something done once for all; it is something 
God is doing unendingly. The orders of the world, 
therefore, are God’s orders. They are his opera- 
tions. They are at his disposal. There is, therefore, 
in the Christian view no reason a priori why the 
operations of nature constitute barriers to the 
Divine power. 

It is for this reason that Paul said: “If God is for 
us, who is against us?” (Romans 8:31.) Since 
all things other than God are creations of God, 
and all creatures are submissive to God’s power 
and purpose, nothing can effectively interpose 
itself between us and God’s purpose for us. The 
laws of nature, being God’s operations, are no 
barriers to his providential working. 

What about prayer and special providence? 

We come around in the course of our thinking 
to the point from which we started. The real 
limitation upon the efficacy of prayer is not the 
insufficient power of God but the mysterious wis- 
dom of God for us. The Christian knows, as Paul 
knew, through the revelation of Jesus Christ, that 
God is love. In all his petitions, therefore, he 
trusts the outcome to God’s loving purpose. And 
where he cannot see a direct positive response to 
his petitions, he is alert to discern unforeseen 
and alternative mercies. But, if conscientiously 
he knows no reason why he ought not to pray 
for physical relief from illness, he makes bold 
to pray. He knows no insuperable barriers to 
God’s action save one: God’s own holy and lov- 
ing purpose for his creatures. 

So the man of faith prays while he searches at 
large for God’s answer. 


7 A 5 
Christians—and Therefore Witnesses 


Any xinp of Christian witnessing is Christian 
preaching, and a nonwitnessing Christian is an 
essential self-contradiction. The Christian faith 
is interpreted in the degree to which any given 
life manifestly embodies it. The one certain fact 
is that the impact of the Word of God upon the 
world is not limited to verbal utterance. Much 
less is it limited to designated ecclesiastical status. 
The supposition that one does not preach, or bet- 
ter, that one does not interpret, unless one is 
talking, is a fallacy that has lived an opulent life 
on nonexistent resources. The inescapable im- 
pression one derives from The Acts of the Apos- 
tles is that every Christian regarded himself as a 
witness.—From The Biblical Faith and Christian 
Freedom, by Edwin Lewis; The Westminster 
Press; 1953. Used by permission. 














John’s Gospel: Its Bearing Upon Today 


By Herbert Gordon May 


Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, Oberlin School of Theology 


THe GOSPEL OF JOHN presents us with the 
most distinctive of the pictures of Jesus that we 
have in the Gospels. The first three Gospels are 
often called the Synoptic Gospels. They are close- 
ly related to one another; for Matthew and Luke 
have used Mark as their primary source and 
at the same time used additional materials in com- 
mon. John was written more independently, so 
that some scholars have even questioned whether 
the author was acquainted with the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Although he probably did know the other Gos- 
pels, John also had his own sources of informa- 
tion, the general validity of which is being 
increasingly recognized. He at points gives us a 
different picture of Jesus’ life; for instance, in- 
stead of one visit to Jerusalem during Jesus’ min- 
istry, Jesus goes to Jerusalem a number of times, 
and whereas the last supper with the disciples in 
the Synoptic Gospels is the Passover meal, ac- 
cording to John it took place the evening before 
the Passover. The author of the Gospel of John 
may also be described as more of a theologian 
than a biographer. His distinctive theological 
interests are especially apparent in the long dis- 
courses of Jesus. 

As we ponder the relevance of Jesus for our 
times, we welcome the fact that we have in the 
Gospel of John a distinctive impression of Jesus, 
even as we are also grateful for the fact that we 
can see Jesus through the eyes of the authors 
of the Synoptic Gospels, through the eyes of Paul, 
or through the eyes of the authors of the Letter 
to the Hebrews, the Revelation to John, and other 
New Testament writings. 

We need all the help we can get to appreciate 
the richness of the personality of Jesus, the na- 
ture of his teachings, and the completeness of his 
revelation of his Father. Some people will come 
to understand Jesus better through the Gospel 
of John than through the other Gospels; for its 
theological interests, its mysticism, its use of 
symbols, and its emphasis on the fellowship of the 
individual with Christ and God will carry a 
Special appeal for them. 

Despite his strongly theological interests, the 
author of the Gospel of John emphasizes with 
equal definiteness that Jesus was a real person. 
There were those in his day who were saying 
that the human nature of Jesus was a delusion, 
or they maintained that Jesus was distinct from 


the heavenly Christ, who came upon Jesus at his 
baptism, and that it was only the human Jesus 
who suffered, for Christ had left Jesus before 
the passion. But the Gospel of John insists that 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us” 
(1:14). Jesus thirsted like any mortal, and the 
marks of the nails in his hands and of the spear 
in his side were very real (19:28; 20: 24-29). 

The author of the Gospel of John is much con- 
cerned with events in the life of Jesus, and he 
tells in great detail the story of the betrayal, trial, 
death, and Resurrection of Jesus (chapters 18 
through 21). For us Jesus must be equally real. 
Too many think of Jesus as belonging to a world 
different from ours. For them, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, Jesus and Paul, are only places and 
persons in a book. Jesus brought the knowledge 
and peace of God to people facing real problems 
in a real world, and the salvation he brings to us 
is concerned not with theological belief alone, 
but with people living intensively in the midst 
of life’s crises and problems. 

Life was starkly real to the Christians at the 
time the author of the Gospel of John wrote. This 
was near the end of the first century, about the 
same time when a different author wrote the 
Revelation to John, which so clearly reflects the 
persecutions of the early Christians under Em- 
peror Domitian. In our Gospel, Jesus speaks of 
those who hate his followers (15:18), of those who 
will put them out of the synagogue and kill them 
(16:2), and of those who in the world will have 
tribulation (16:33; see also 17:14). When Jesus 
asks, “Shall I not drink the cup which the Father 
has given me?” (18:11), he is setting an example 
for his persecuted followers. 

This bearing of Jesus upon life in the present 
is significantly illustrated by the nature of eternal 
life as defined in the Fourth Gospel. Eternal life 
is not something which belongs uniquely to a 
distant future. It is present now. He who believes 
in the Son has eternal life (3:15-16), and has 
already passed from death into life (5: 24-25; 
see also 6:40-47). If anyone keeps the word of 
Jesus, he will never see death (8:51); for God’s 
commandment, the message of Jesus, is eternal 
life (12: 44-50). 

It is Jesus who gives his sheep, the members 
of the Church, eternal life (10:28; see 17:2). 
This is summed up in the statement that eternal 
life is to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom God has sent (17:3). It is perhaps best il- 
lustrated in the Lazarus incident; when Martha 
refers to the resurrection on the last day, Jesus 
responds: “I am the resurrection and the life; 
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he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
he live, and whoever lives and believes in me 
shall never die” (11: 25-26). The last part of this 
is especially important in disclosing the nature 
of eternal life. The Letters of John, written prob- 
ably by the author of the Fourth Gospel, further 
emphasize this character of the eternal life. Eter- 
nal life involves fellowship with one another and 
with the Christ whose blood cleanses from all 
sin (1 John 1), and he who does not love re- 
mains in death; we should lay down our lives 
for one another as Jesus did for us (1 John 3:11- 
18; compare John 15:12-16). 


IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN love is emphasized as the 
central attribute of the Christian fellowship. In 
the first place it was because God loved the world 
that he sent his Son, belief in whom gives eternal 
life (John 3:16). The new command which com- 
prehends all others is that you love one another, 
even as Jesus has loved you, and this is the mark 
that distinguishes Jesus’ disciples, i.e., the mem- 
bers of his Church (13:34-35). There is the fa- 
miliar passage in 15:9-17, which ends with the 
words, “This I command you, to love one an- 
other.” We may take as the epitome of this teach- 
ing in the Gospel of John the dialogue in 21: 15- 


“The Baptism of Christ,” by Guido Reni; see John 1:19- 
42. (Three Lions Photo.) 


18 between Jesus and Peter, with Peter’s an- 
swers to Jesus’ repeated question, “Simon, son 
of John, do you love me?” In a world in which 
there is so much distrust, hatred, and strife, and 
so much self-seeking, the relevance of this needs 
no elaborate illustration. 

Despite this emphasis on the kingdom of God 
in our midst, the concept of the eternal life does 
not ignore the coming kingdom. There is in 12:48 
a reference to the judgment on the last day, and 
in 6:40, 44; 11:24 to the resurrection on the last 
day. See also 5: 28-29 and 1 John 3:2-3. But the 
primary emphasis is upon the paradox that in a 
sense the age to come is already present, that the 
eternal life may be lived here and now. And for 
those of us who are likely to get discouraged, 
this is a most important truth. It may help us 
avoid that kind of escape from reality found in 
the extreme apocalyptic sects of this and past ages. 


ANOTHER RELEVANT KEY THOUGHT in this Gospel 
is that not only is Jesus real, but he makes God 
real to men. Near the beginning of the Gospel 
(1:18) it is affirmed that no one has seen God, 
but the only Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, has made him known. Jesus came in his 
Father’s name (5:43), and the teachings of Jesus 
were not his own but the teachings of God who 
sent him (7:16). Jesus did nothing on his own 
authority, but only what the Father taught him 
(8:28). If men knew Jesus, they would know his 
Father (8:19); the Father knows Jesus and Jesus 
knows the Father (10:15). The Father is in Jesus 
and Jesus in the Father (10:38). It is summed 
up in Jesus’ words, “No one comes to the Father, 
but by me” (14:6), and “I and the Father are 
one” (10:30; see also 5:19; 16:15; 17:6; etc.). 

The Jews could not understand this sort of 
mystic identification of God and Jesus, and they 
accused him of making himself God, and took up 
stones to stone him (10:33; see also 5:18). But 
we know through experience that it is through 
and in Jesus that we see and know God, that 
God’s actions in history are evidenced most clear- 
ly in the Advent of Jesus, and that the will and 
nature of God are known to us because we know 
Jesus. But this lays upon us an obligation to come 
to know Jesus better. The way to do this is 
through our study of the New Testament, par- 
ticularly the Gospels. 


IT IS BECAUSE JESUS reveals to us God that he 
is for us “the way, the truth, and the life” (14:6); 
and even as Jesus adds, “no one comes to the 
Father, but by me,” we believe that the more 
complete revelation of God is in Jesus. Thus it is 
that Jesus is for us the truth. If one is his disciple, 
he will know the truth and the truth will make 
him free (8:31-32; see also 8: 34-47). The “Coun- 
selor” sent by Jesus is the Spirit of truth (16:13). 
Jesus told Pilate that he had come into the world 
to bear witness to the truth (18:37). The law was 
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“The Last Supper,” by Joseph Aubert; see John 13. (Three Lions Photo.) 


given by Moses, but grace and truth through 
Jesus (1:17). 

And so He is also the light, the true light that 
enlightens every man (1:9). The healing of the 
blind man symbolizes Jesus as the bringer of light 
(chapter 9), and the light and darkness theme 
appears in 3:19-21; 11:9; 12:35-36. “I have come 
as light into the world, that whoever believes in 
me may not remain in darkness,” said Jesus (12: 
46). Jesus is also the door, the way to salvation 
(10:9). He is likewise the bread of life (6:35, 
48); this is the lesson to be learned from the 
story of the feeding of the multitude (chapter 6). 
Compare how the story of Jesus and the Samari- 
tan woman teaches that whoever drinks of the 
water he offers will never again thirst; for it 
becomes in him a spring of water welling up to 
eternal life (4:7-15). Only such symbolism can 
adequately express for us what Jesus means as 
the one who reveals in his person the will and 
nature of God. 

Although the Church is not mentioned by name 
in the Gospel of John, we can from it learn some- 
thing of the nature of the Church and the 
Church’s relation to Jesus. Jesus as the Good 
Shepherd (chapter 10) is the pattern for all pas- 
tors of the church. Jesus is the Good Shepherd 
(10:11). The outreach of the Church to gather 
others into the fold is illustrated in the words of 
Jesus: “I have other sheep, that are not of this 
fold; I must bring them also.” The Universal 


Church, the world Christian community, now at 
least partially implemented in the World Council 
of Churches, is foreshadowed in the prediction: 
“So there shall be one flock, one shepherd” (10: 
16). 

The allegory of the vine and branches (chapter 
15) teaches not only the unity of the Church and 
its relation to Christ, but also the responsibility 
of the members of the Church to be fruitful and 
the judgment upon those who are faithless. 

The picture of Christ as the judge, as in 5: 26- 
30; 8:16; 9:39, also emphasizes the responsibility 
of the Christian. 

The Church of the first century was in competi- 
tion with the pagan world, and among its com- 
petitors was the sect of John the Baptist. It is 
in the light of this last that we can understand 
why the Gospel of John represents John the Bap- 
tist denying that he himself is the Messiah and 
proclaiming Jesus the true Messiah (1:19-34; 
3: 22-36, etc.). We may compare how the Church 
today finds itself at times in competition with 
non-Christian sects as well as with secularism, 
the modern paganism. As in the first century there 
are today those who are hirelings, and not true 
shepherds of the sheep (10:12-13). 

The sacraments of the Church were matters 
of the spirit to the author of the Gospel of John, 
who certainly would not lay too much stress on 
the rite itself and would be opposed to rigid 
sacramentarianism. Inner regeneration is sug- 
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gested by the statement that one must be born 
of water and the Spirit (3:5). For the rite of 
baptism see 1:24-34; 3:22-23; and 4:1-3. Instead 
of reporting the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
as in the other Gospels, the Gospel of John tells 
about the incident of Jesus washing the feet of 
his disciples during the supper, a lesson in humil- 
ity with a deep spiritual and religious significance 
(13: 1-20). 


IT IS UNION WITH Curist which is important; for 
he who eats the flesh of the Son of man and 
drinks his blood “abides in me, and I in him” 
(6: 53-56). Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath is 
in keeping with this, as he did not hesitate to 
tell the paralytic to take up his bed and walk 
on the Sabbath (5:1-18), or as he healed the 
blind man on the Sabbath (9:13-17; compare 7: 
22-24). So also the place of worship was of sec- 
ondary importance, as reflected in Jesus’ words 
to the Samaritan woman that God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth (4: 16-26). 

Religion is a matter of the spirit. All should 
reread the conversation of Jesus with Nicodemus, 
with its emphasis on being born of the Spirit 
(chapter 3). Jesus said: “It is the spirit that gives 
life, the flesh is of no avail; the words that I have 
spoken to you are spirit and life” (6:63). Jesus 
is in the tradition of the great prophets of Israel, 


who stressed the importance of the heart and of 
conduct rather than the externals of ritual (see 
especially Micah 6: 6-8 and Psalms 51:16-17). 


THERE ARE MANY other aspects of the Gospel of 
John which have relevance for today, and which 
each may discover by his own study of this Gos- 
pel. The Gospel has a special message which con- 
cerns personal immortality, as in the passage be- 
ginning with those familiar words in chapter 14, 
“Tet not your hearts be troubled.” For those in 
need of comfort and guidance in personal religious 
life the passages describing the Counselor, sent 
by Jesus after his departure, may bring a much- 
needed message (see 14:15-31; 15:26; 16:6-15). 
For those who would associate the advent of 
Jesus with God’s continuous activity in history, 
the doctrine of the Logos (Greek for “Word’) 
in the first chapter is of great theological signifi- 
cance. 

Above all, the Gospel of John is a personal 
Gospel, concerned especially with the individual 
and his personal relationships with Christ and 
with God. Like the Letters of Paul, it contains 
much that is helpful in the private devotions of 
the Christian, to be read prayerfully and sin- 
cerely, that through the words of the Gospel the 
Word of God may speak to the heart and the soul, 
bringing life, and light, and truth. 


Are Divorces Necessary? 


By Bliss Kelly 


This story of the Oklahoma City Family Clinic, 
by a lawyer who has been active in its founding 
and program, is reprinted by permission from In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education. This 
discussion will provide suggestive material for 
teaching the International Lessons for August 2. 


Whrrn A SURPRISING RECORD of almost 95 
per cent success in turning threatened divorces 
into happy homes, a sincere group in Oklahoma 
City has been quietly testing and perfecting a 
new approach to the problem of family break-up 
in that community during the last five years. 
Oklahoma City’s divorce rate is reported as one 
of the highest in the nation, and although no one 
has attempted to determine why this is true, a 
group, calling itself the Oklahoma City Family 
Clinic, has stopped “viewing with alarm” and has 
been doing something about it. Having worked 
with more than two hundred couples, 10 per cent 
of these having been divorced previously, 20 per 
cent having suits pending, and 43 per cent sepa- 
rated, it is believed that the “laboratory stage” is 
now past and that its experience should be shared. 
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This group is composed of physicians, attorneys, 
ministers and businessmen who, selected because 
of their high qualifications, serve as members 
without financial compensation of any kind, as 
a service to the community. While the plan as 
worked out is a new approach to the divorce 
problem which is undermining the foundation of 
our society, morally and economically, it is not 
complicated and may be set up in any community 
having persons available for membership. 


How was THE OKLAHOMA CITY PLAN started? It 
began in the imagination of a man whose profes- 
sional training prepared him to help persons get 
divorces. He was a lawyer who realized that he 
was unable to advise unhappy couples how to get 
relief from medical troubles because he was not 
a physician, who could help but little on financial 
troubles causing irritations and nagging because 
he was not trained in that field, and who admitted 
that he could furnish but few satisfactory recom- 
mendations to those requiring spiritual guidance. 
However, it was evident that practically every 
couple having trouble greatly needed counsel 
and help in all these phases of family life as well 
as on legal questions. 














Why not, it was reasoned, create panels of 
consultants consisting of a physician, a lawyer, 
a minister and a financial man, to sit down with 
couples, determine the facts and then outline a 
course of action which would, if followed, elimi- 
nate the underlying causes of trouble? This would 
probably result in happy homes for themselves 
and at the same time prevent the juvenile and 
young adult delinquency which is the tragic after- 
math of unhappy or divorced parents. 

Naturally, the first place to present the plan 
was to the Council of Churches. This group, after 
having appointed a committee to study the plan 
and meet with representatives of other groups, 
approved it and set up a committee to recommend 
broad-visioned ministers who could be asked to 
serve. The plan was then presented to the board 
of directors of the Oklahoma County Medical 
Society, which approved the plan and directed the 
president to appoint qualified personnel. The same 
was done by the Oklahoma County Bar Associa- 
tion and the Retail Merchants Association. Each 
year, the incoming president of each of the three 
organizations, and of the committee of the Council 
of Churches, appoints four or five members of 
that professional society as members of the Okla- 
homa City Family Clinic for the ensuing year. 
Of course, some members are reappointed from 
year to year. 

Since no fee or charges of any kind are involved, 
the best qualified and busiest men of each of the 
four professional groups accept the opportunity 
for voluntary service as members of the Clinic 
and gladly serve. 

Of major importance was the selection of a 
secretary, since this person is the one to whom 
all inquiries are referred, who arranges all panel 
conferences, keeps notes on facts and recom- 
mendations made and follows up with calls to 
determine whether additional help is needed, 
whether advice given was fully understood and 
whether it is being followed. This was a difficult 
selection, but a sincere woman, with time for the 
work, happily married and having a sympathetic 
ear, was found. She has been the hardest working 
member. 

After its initial approval, the Council of 
Churches did not unduly push the matter, know- 
ing that many persons having family difficulties 
are not church attendants and some might hesi- 
tate to seek help from the panel if it was closely 
identified with the church. While the organization 
of the Community Chest agencies offered the 
services and facilities available for secretarial 
help and meeting places, these were declined. 
This was because many couples who were 
“guests” of panels of the Family Clinic were 
prominent business or professional people, “white 
collar workers,” as well as others of all walks 
of life, all colors and creeds. It was felt that most 
of these would not come to what they term a 
“welfare” organization. 


WHAT ARE THE TRUE CAUSES of divorce and separa- 
tion? In the records of most of the cases heard by 
panels of the Oklahoma City Family Clinic, one 
fact has been the same: the lack of a spiritual tie. 
Regular church attendance and participation has 
been universally absent. As the result, the first 
recommendation made to every couple has been to 
become active immediately in a church and renew 
their spiritual lives, thus finding “that consolation 
and peace of mind which the world can neither 
give nor take away.” 

For instance, there was a couple each of whom 
complained that the other was nervous, irritable, 
mean, and nagging. This led to attempts to find 
relief in alcohol at times; as the result, slappings 
and fights flared up in the presence of the children. 
This, in turn, caused the small boy to become 
unmanageable and to throw temper tantrums, 
while the baby girl developed an asthmatic con- 
dition which affected her general health. In the 
conference it developed, among other things, that 
the couple couldn’t agree on a church and so 
avoided all churches. When they followed the 
counsel of the Clinic panel, they became active in 
a church which was acceptable to both. In three 
months, they reported peace and happiness such 
as they had never known before; the baby’s 
asthma vanished and the boy became a “little 
angel.” 

There was also a couple, attractive and intel- 
ligent, who were about to be divorced because 
“he didn’t earn enough money” and “she spent too 
much money.” When the finance member of the 
panel got the facts he found that although the 
young man earned $300 a month, the monthly 
payments on the GI house, the refrigerator, wash- 
ing machine, furniture, automobile, etc., amounted 
to a total of $270 a month, leaving them only $30 
a month for food, clothing, recreation, and every- 
thing else. Of course, when a refinancing program 
was carried out and the couple decided not to 
try to buy, in one year, what most couples take a 
lifetime to accumulate, tensions relaxed, nagging 
ceased and happiness resulted. The children’s 
conduct showed the effect of the parents’ in- 
creased happiness. 

“We're just not sexually mated,” one couple 
insisted in opening a conference with a panel of 
the Clinic. “We don’t have the same tastes—we 
never should have been married.” On the other 
hand, there were two children to be considered. 
There was even some argument by the couple 
when the physician stated that sex maladjust- 
ment and frigidity were not primary causes, but 
were the result of something deeper and more 
serious. But after delving into sickness, troubles 
at childbirth, unhappy homes during adolescence 
and other characteristics of personality, the basic 
causes of the sex trouble were shown to be 
mental, influenced by the physical, and not dif- 
ficult of removal when both parties were willing 
to work together to that end. Follow-up reports 
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showed that in less than six months, perfect ac- 
cord had been attained. 

“Sell everything you have,” a panel recom- 
mended to one couple, typical of several, “and 
make a new start as far away from here as you 
can go.” One of the difficulties causing trouble 
was the unintentional interference of the parents, 
not in a desire to separate the couple, but with a 
sincere wish to help. But the help was too great 
and was always colored with advice, direction, and 
a seeming inability to realize that the children, 
although now past thirty years old, had matured 
and were able to run their own lives properly. 
Irritation caused by this was, of course, not 
vented upon the parents, but upon the husband 
and wife, until the situation became intolerable. 
Oddly, the couple found a better home, higher 
paying job, and wonderful church connection in 
the new location, and in the words of the fairy 
story “lived happily ever after.” 

To one constantly fighting couple, there was a 
rattling skeleton in the closet which made mar- 
ried life intolerable until the fifteen-year-old 
daughter persuaded them to come to the Clinic. 
After long questioning it was finally brought out 
that, although they had four fine children, they 
had never had a ceremonial marriage performed. 
The weight of guilt over the belief that all their 
children were illegitimate was more than each 
could bear, and this had led to nervous tension, 
stomach disorders, disabling headaches, as well 
as many other ills. After the lawyer had explained 
that their “common law marriage” was just as 
valid as any ceremonial marriage and that their 
children were all legitimate, immediate relaxa- 
tion began, and after medical treatment, rework- 
ing of finances and re-establishment of spiritual 
contacts, the daughter reported “home was never 
like this,” before. 


How Do COUPLES FIND the Family Clinic, and how 
are conferences with panels arranged? So far, 
there has been no telephone listed and no office 
maintained. Many of those who have come to the 
Oklahoma City Family Clinic have searched out 
a member whose name appeared in an early news- 
paper article about its organization, and requested 
assistance. Many have been persuaded to come 
by friends or employers. Perhaps the largest num- 
ber have been sent by attorneys who were con- 
sulted with the idea of obtaining a divorce, but 
who wanted the couple to make a final effort to 
find and remove the cause of trouble. Judges have 
sent a few cases. Many have been referred to 
the Clinic by court officials who have been ap- 
proached by one of the parties with request for 
divorce information. In several cases, ministers 
have sent couples when more than a spiritual 
problem was involved. 

Because only half the story can be obtained 
from one party, couples are required to come to- 
gether. This is one of the reasons for the high 
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rate of success. Always, complaints of one party 
previously unknown to the other are brought into 
the open and the “atmosphere cleared.” 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER of the conference 
must be maintained at all times. In order to get 
all the facts, every couple must feel certain that 
no one will ever divulge anything which is said. 
Even the fact that the couple came to the Clinic 
must not be revealed because many have tried 
to cover up the fact that they have been having 
trouble, and think (erroneously) that it is not 
suspected. The couple is the guest of the panel, 
and conferences are intimate and informal, soul- 
searching and complete. 

No outsider is ever permitted to be present at 
any conferences, unless it be a member of some 
newly organized clinic who is present for observa- 
tion purposes. Couples will not tell the whole 
truth before listening parents, attorneys, or 
friends; and the whole truth is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Conferences must have all four of the panel 
members, however, and the secretary present. 
Every one of the basic trouble areas, covering the 
physicial, spiritual, legal, and financial, is so in- 
terwoven and interrelated with each of the others, 
that it is essential that a trained and competent 
consultant be ready with a proper analysis of 
problems within his professional field, based on 
the facts presented in each case, and then co- 
ordinate his findings and recommendations with 
those of the other three. This is another of the 
major reasons for the high percentage of success 
achieved. Of course, the follow-up work of the 
secretary and sometimes of panel members, helps 
keep the percentage high. 

Every citizen should be interested in preven- 
tion of divorce and separation, for this is a 
national scandal, a festering sore upon society, 
showing the disintegration of our moral stamina, 
carrying with it a terrible toll of tragedy and 
heartache. It is also an economic problem affecting 
every person, directly or indirectly, and taking an 
ever-increasing bite of taxes from every citizen. 

Church workers and ministers should be par- 
ticularly interested in this work because applied, 
practical Christianity has been found to be the 
answer to many of the problems of family life. 

After five years, Oklahoma City citizens believe 
that divorces can be prevented; the next problem 
to be tackled is to start a program of family-life 
education for children and adults through the 
schools, churches, and homes, so that family prob- 
lems can be met without family disruption. 


Wuy should any man have power over any 
other man’s faith, seeing Christ is the author of 
it?—Roger Williams. 
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Unit VIII: The Gospel 
According to John 


This unit is the eighth in “Special Studies in the 
Bible,” and the pupils’ material is published in 
Adult Student. The article, “John’s Gospel: Its 
Bearing Upon Today,” by Herbert Gordon May, 
on pages 9-12, will be helpful for the teacher 
of this unit of study. The writer of “Aids to 
Teaching,” James E. Ward, is professor of eco- 
nomics, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Aug. 2: THE WORD BECAME FLESH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


The incomparable richness of John’s Gospel 
makes it both a joy and a travail to teach. What- 
ever measure of clarity and insight you may bring 
to your students, there will, nevertheless, remain 
elusive and ennobling mysteries which speak to 
the heart with a logic the mind cannot compre- 
hend. Do not be discouraged if your best efforts 
seem inadequate. 


An indication of the authorship and date of 
writing will do much to illuminate the Gospel’s 
meaning. Traditionally it has been assigned to the 
Apostle John, but there are two good reasons for 
distrusting this view. One, Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History which attributes it to John the Apostle 
has been shown to be in error on other matters, 
and may be wrong here. And, if the Apostle John 
is “the beloved disciple,” which does seem likely, 
then he is not also the author of this Gospel. 
Most likely it is the work of a disciple of John the 
Apostle, a man called John the Elder (or Pres- 
byter, since this title refers to an office and not 
chronological age). This is .stated in the anti- 
Marcionite Prologue of an early Spanish manu- 
script of the Vulgate. 

John the Elder is also the author of the Johan- 
nine Epistles—I, II, and III John. Internal evi- 
dence indicates that he was of Jewish extraction 
and a Palestinian. 

The Gospel was written late in the first century 
A.D., or at the opening of the second. The John 
Rylands Papyri from Egypt, dated about a.p. 150, 
contain evidence of the existence of John’s Gospel. 

It is not a theological treatise, nor a philosophi- 
cal essay, although some portions studied in 
isolation might give that impression. Rather it 
seems to be an attempt to lead Christians to a 
correct understanding of the historical Jesus. It 
is not precisely biography, but it is essentially 
that; for the author tries to show us what Jesus 
knew himself to be in the depths of his own mind. 
It is history written with an awareness of the 
meaning of the events described for all eternity. 
If it is not too much of an oversimplification, one 
might say that the Synoptic Gospels center faith 
in the historic Jesus, Paul centers it in the risen 
Christ, and John’s Gospel tries to relate the two. 
It is precisely at this point, the relation of time 
and eternity, that John’s Gospel opens. The Gos- 
pel opens not with definitions, but with proclama- 
tion, kerygma, declaration of the truth as revealed 
in the Christian experience. 

In the first chapter, John proclaims who Jesus 
Christ was. In theology this is the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and in the form in which John casts 
it the expression used is “Logos Doctrine.” “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” The Greek 
word for Word is Logos. 

Words are used to express ideas, but they do 
not always express the same ideas. In the seven- 
teenth century the word “let” meant to “hinder” 
and “prevent” meant to “precede.” Words are 
molds for living thoughts. Other writers than 
John used the term Logos, but we must remember 
that the ancestry of an idea is not the idea itself 
nor does the same word always mean the same 
idea. 

Logos appears in the writings attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (literally, Hermes thrice 
greatest), a Greek deity and fabled author of 
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works embodying magic, astrology, and alchemy. 
It was widely used by the Roman Stoics, and the 
Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, Egypt, called 
Philo, is credited by some with influencing the 
author of the Gospel. Philo used Logos to refer 
to the “Divine Principle” mediating between the 
utterly transcendant Deity and the natural uni- 
verse. 

Assuming the Jewishness of John the Elder and 
the Old Testament backgrounds of early Chris- 
tianity, the most likely source of understanding is 
the Old Testament use of the term. The prophets 
spoke “the Word of God.” In Hebrew this is dabar. 
In the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible 
made in Alexandria, Egypt, about 200 B.c., called 
the Septuagint, dabar is translated into Logos. 
The God of the Hebrew tradition was an active 
and creative God. He was not remote and self- 
sufficient, but present and involved in his crea- 
tion. So John’s Logos doctrine is a declaration of 
divine activity beyond creation and beyond 
speech. “The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” 

It was not until the second half of the second 
century that the Hebraic-Christian Logos was 
fused with its philosophical counterpart to con- 
stitute a systematic theology, or rudimentary 
philosophy of religion. This was the work of 
Origen and Clement. 

Everyone is familiar with the word “agnostic” 
which means unknowing, or unknown. The posi- 
tive form, gnostic, is less well-known. Gnosticism 
was a philosophico-religious movement stemming 
from pre-Christian times. In the second century of 
the Christian Era, it was well developed. It offered 
a way of salvation through a type of secret 
“knowledge” of the mysterious universe. Among 
its fundamental assumptions was that of a dualism 
running through all the universe. God was by 
nature pure and good, but material creation was 
impure and evil. The soul was a divine and good 
creation, but the body was material and hence 
evil. The simple black and white dualism was 
united by a tremendous complex of mediators, 
emanations, angels, archangels, archons, and 
urges. These fanciful gnostic systems were syn- 
cretistic. That is, they incorporated religious 
truths from many different faiths, and Christian- 
ity was deeply involved in it. 

The exact relationship of John’s Gospel to 
Gnosticism has never been clearly ascertained. 
However, John does obviously repudiate some 
of the more glaring errors of Gnosticism. One of 
these was called “Docetism,” from the Greek word 
doke6é meaning to seem, or appear. Holding to 
their dualistic conception, the Docetist gnostics 
could not imagine God becoming flesh, or the 
highest emanation as they put it, becoming mate- 
rial. They held that Jesus only seemed to live, 
suffer, and die. He gave the appearance for pur- 
poses of revelation. This, John’s Gospel vigorously 
attacks by insistence upon the reality of Jesus’ 
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humanity. It is interesting to note that the first 
“heresy” was not the denial of Jesus’ divinity, but 
the denial of his humanity! 

John’s Gospel has many Gnostic trends of 
thinking within it. There is a dualism between 
light and darkness, between the children of God 
and the children of darkness, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between the Church and the world. 
“You will know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free,” is as good a text as any Gnostic 
preacher could have wished. But there is no 
spiritual hierarchy, no evidence of the Gnostic 
contempt for the Old Testament, and a studied 
avoidance of much of the Gnostic vocabulary. 

Thus far we have affirmed that John’s Gospel 
was written by John the Elder about the year 
100 as an interpretation of the meaning of Jesus 
Christ. It is not a treatise, but a declaration. It 
begins with the Logos Doctrine as an approach 
to the fact of the Incarnation. This must be set 
in the larger framework of Gnosticism, and es- 
pecially it must be seen as repudiating “Do- 
cetism.” 

John’s first chapter clearly distinguishes be- 
tween God and the Incarnate Word. “No one has 
ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he has made him known” (1:18). 
At the same time the first verse says “the Word 
was God.” We must be careful not to read the 
Doctrine of the Trinity into John’s mind. It can, 
of course, be read out of it, and was. The Doctrine 
of the Trinity is the result of more than two cen- 
turies of speculation about who Jesus was, and the 
definition was rendered in a.p. 325 at the 
Council of Nicea as a conclusion of these disputes 
about Jesus’ relationship to God. 

Again, it must be clear from John’s writing that 
Jesus is not designated as God, or as divine, sim- 
ply because in all things he does he conforms to 
God’s will. There has been a persistent tendency 
in Christianity to say that Jesus was a man who 
wholly conformed his will to God’s will. That is 
true, but it is not the whole truth. John is con- 
vinced that Jesus is the Son of God in a way that 
goes beyond the possibility of sonship shared by 
the rest of humanity. Jesus is the Light—the 
revelation of God. But he is also the Life—impart- 
ing to men not only the knowledge of God, but 
the divine nature itself. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


What’s in my Bible? Have you asked yourself 
this question recently? 

Have you ever heard the story of the teacher 
who asked a child in her class to name some 
things to be found in the Bible? “Well,” the child 
replied, “there are some pressed flowers, a lock 
of mother’s hair when she was a little girl, some 
clippings from old newspapers, some of mother’s 
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recipes, and a page with all of our birthdays.” 

Perhaps you have heard some variation of the 
tale of the minister who, while making a pastoral 
call, asked his host for a Bible from which to read. 
The man began a search for the Bible, but re- 
luctantly returned and asked his wife to hunt it. 
She found it, dusted it off before returning to the 
room where her husband and the pastor were, and 
brought it to the minister. As the Book was 
opened, a pair of glasses fell out. “Well, I declare,” 
exclaimed the hostess, “there are my glasses 
which I lost a long time ago.” 

What’s in my Bible? The Bible is not a storage 
place for things of sentimental value. Nor is it a 
place for safekeeping. It is not a depository; it is 
a mine. It is a place from which to get things that 
will make for more abundant and happy living. 
The Bible is a mine of precious treasure, but we 
must dig out those treasures. 

During this month we are to engage in a real 
treasure hunt, a search for some pearls of great 
price from the Fourth Gospel. As we probe into 
this writing, we soon find that the purpose of the 
author was to present the inner spiritual mean- 
ing of Jesus’ life and words. The writer felt that 
the other Gospels were inadequate. To be sure 
they contained the facts, but for this author they 
did not bring out the essential meaning of the 
facts. To this task John set himself. He was not 
interested in presenting an historical account in 
the sense of relating a series of events, but rather 
it is what Christ really meant that he is trying 
to present. 

As we study this Gospel, we shall see that the 
writer concentrates on his central theme. He 
omits many important things which are found in 
the other Gospels. There is no genealogy, no 
account of the birth of Jesus, no story of the visit 
of the boy Jesus to the Temple, no Beatitudes, no 
Lord’s Prayer. In these and a host of other ways, 
this Gospel is different from the other Gospels. 
Instead of stressing these things, the author cen- 
ters attention from the beginning on the heart of 
Christ’s message. There is a deliberate selection 
of events and teachings to spotlight this message. 

Begin this lesson with a discussion of some of 
the differences between the Gospel of John and 
the other Gospels. Members of your class may 
have wondered why there were four writings of 
the twenty-seven selected to be included in the 
New Testament which deal with approximately 
the same facts. They do tell the same story, indeed 
all the books of the New Testament do this, but 
each of the Gospels has its specific purpose and 
approach, and we need them all. Matthew em- 
phasizes the Jewish setting of the gospel story and 
bridges the gap between the Old Covenant and the 
New Covenant. Mark keeps his eye fixed steadily 
on the preaching message of the Church. Luke’s 
main interest is in the teaching of Jesus and in 
the Master’s work for men. These three are 
known as the “Synoptic Gospels,” meaning “giv- 


ing acommon view” of the life and work of Christ. 

It is the Fourth Gospel, this very different one, 
to which we now turn our attention. 

I. The “Prologue” 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” These are 
the opening words of the Gospel of John. John 1: 
1-18 is commonly called the “Prologue,” so this 
verse is the beginning of that introduction. It is 
well to observe that before the writer started out 
on his mission of interpreting the heart of the 
Christian message, he sets forth in these eighteen 
verses his understanding of who and what Jesus 
really was. From this introduction and on to the 
end of the writing, we find the author always 
pointing to his central theme: namely, Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God. 

A. Call attention to Hazzard’s initial statement 
in Adult Student. Why does he say that this is 
not obvious to the casual reader? Have someone 
read verses 1 and 14 of the first chapter of this 
Gospel. Note the recurrence of the expression 
“Word.” What does the author mean when he 
says “Word”? Hazzard both asks and answers the 
question (see student material). Does this ex- 
pression occur in other places in the Bible (see 
Hosea 1:1 or Psalms 33:6, as examples) ? 

B. Who is Jesus? The writer is telling us in 
John 1:1-4, 14. Have someone read the para- 
phased section by Hazzard (Adult Student). To 
find the answer to the question, “Who is Jesus?” 
the author goes back to the “beginning.” Note that 
John 1:1 and Genesis 1:1 begin in the same way. 
Why did the author think it necessary for people 
to know who Jesus is (John 1:11)? Men of that 
day needed to learn the facts and then think 
clearly about him. The same is true in our day. 
What titles does the writer give Jesus in the first 
chapter? 

C. Have someone read John 1:18. No man has 
seen the Father at any time. True, but Jesus is the 
incarnation of the “Word.” What do verses 4 and 
5 mean? The “Word” of God has been present all 
the time, but man has not been able to see the 
light of its revelation. However, now the darkness 
has cleared. Christ is the revelation of God (verse 
18). 

D. With what does John begin his Gospel after 
the “Prologue” (verse 19)? Have someone pre- 
pared to discuss John 1:19-36, particularly as to 
the type of person John the Baptist was. Was he 
jealous of Jesus? Verse 36 is one of several which 
answers the question. 

II. Right Relation With God and Christ 

It may appear to be an odd thing that so many 
people have been Christian for so long a time, but 
their understanding of certain basic facts is vague 
and conflicting. Perhaps this is an indictment of 
our surface approach to life. We skim off the sur- 
face, but never probe into the real meaning of 
this or that experience of life. It is important to 
be clear in our thinking on many points. A careful 
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study of the Gospel of John helps throw light on 
one such idea and that is what Jesus is as well as 
what he is not. 

A. Note immediately Hazzard’s statement that 
“Jesus is not identical with God.” This will be a 
new thought to many. Is this to say that Jesus is 
not divine? Is Hazzard’s statement in conflict with 
John 10:30? John 5:19 and 14:10 will help an- 
swer this question. If Jesus is not identical with 
God, what is his function (Hazzard in Adult Stu- 
dent) ? What do we mean when we say that Christ 
is divine? Point out that many think it has some- 
thing to do with him alone. Christ is divine be- 
cause he is the Son of God. He is divine because 
of a relationship. What does God look like (John 
1:18)? In John 5:19-23, Jesus does not claim in- 
dependence, but derives all his authority from 
his Father. What difference in your life does the 
divinity of Christ make? 

B. What does the coming of God in and through 
Jesus mean to us (Hazzard in Adult Student 
mentions three important meanings) ? How per- 
sonal is God to you? Do you sense his presence? 
Does God walk with you? Does he bear your 
burdens? If so, why? If not, why not? Are we 
Gnostics (see both Hazzard in Adult Student and 
Olson, “Biblical Interpretations”) ? Hazzard points 
out that one of the reasons why the author of 
John’s Gospel wrote his book in the form of life 
of Jesus was that he wanted to combat this idea. 
God is not an abstraction; he is personal. 

C. What is the basic characteristic of God’s 
nature (John 3:16)? What does “the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man” mean to you? 
Have someone read John 8: 1-11. This is one of the 
most striking and appealing stories in the Bible. 
What is the meaning of verses 10 and 11? Could 
they mean that Jesus thought the accusers com- 
miting as grievous a sin as the woman? You and I 
are free to condemn the sin of the world, but too 
often it is that of another. We overlook and 
minimize and justify our own. 

D. Hazzard tells us that this Gospel is often 
referred to as “the Gospel of personal experi- 
ence.” Give Bible references proving this (see 
John 1: 35-39; 4: 39-42; 9:25). What is the meaning 
of each of these for your life? Does it make any 
difference that the “Word became flesh,” that God 
is not only an historical figure, but also one that 
can be experienced today? How does Christianity 
differ from other religions as to incarnation the- 
ories (see Hazzard)? What is the “first great 
piece of good news” in the Gospel (see student 
material) ? The essential privilege of living with 
God through Christ is given to every man as soon 
as he makes the crucial decision to put his full 
faith in Christ and for all time. 

In closing the discussion, read John 14: 4-9. 
Jesus says that he is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. To know Jesus is to be on the Way that 
leads to God, to know the Truth about God, and to 
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enjoy the Life which is in God. To see Christ is to 
see God; for Christ and God are one in the sense 
that what Christ says and does is really what the 
Father is saying and doing through him. 
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Rough Speech—Sound Conclusion 


My FATHER, who was one of the old type of 
Christians, singularly narrow, as some men would 
say, and terrifically strong, was sometimes a little 
rough in his methods of speech. I say this about 
him to introduce a reminiscence of my boyhood, 
the effect of which was startling to me then, and 
has never passed away. I was standing by his side 
when a woman asked him, “Do you expect to 
know your loved ones in heaven?” And in a 
moment he said, “I certainly don’t expect to be a 
greater fool then than I am now.” This was. ..a 
bit rough, but the philosophy of it, in my judg- 
ment, is unanswerable.—G. Campbell Morgan in 
This Was His Faith, Fleming H. Revell Company. 


vy vy 7 
The Great Reward 


To have a restful or peaceful life in God is good; 
to bear a life of pain in patience is better; but to 
have peace in the midst of pain is the best of all. 
—Johannes Eckhart (1260-1327). 
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Book on Christian Doctrine 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF CREATION AND RE- 
DEMPTION, by Emil Brunner; translated by 
Olive Wyon; The Westminster Press, 1952; 386 
pages, $6.00. 


This volume by one of the world’s leading 
Christian theologians is intended more for the 
advanced teacher and student than for the gen- 
eral reader. It is an excellent summary of some 
of the best thinking of a great intellect that has 
had tremendous influence throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 
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Aug. 9: THE NEW BIRTH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


In John 3:2 Nicodemus says, “No one can do 
these signs that you do, unless God is with him.” 
Nicodemus was only half-sensitive. He was 
stranded on the event. Jesus then said to him, 
“Unless one is born anew, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God [or the activity of God]” (3:3). 

“Born again” (King James Version) is ren- 
dered anew (Revised Standard Version), or from 
above. This latter expression may be best in the 
light of Jesus’ further words, “Unless one is born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (3:5). Beginning in verse 7, and 
again in verse 11, the word “you” is a plural 
form. The probability is that the personal con- 
versation ends at 3:5 and John’s teaching insights 
begin in 3:6. In other words, John puts upon the 
lips of Jesus and Nicodemus words indicating 
their own minds rather than the audible sounds 
their lips actually formed. 

We are reminded by Jesus’ words in John 3:5 
of his expression in Matthew 18:3, “Unless you 
turn and become like children. . . .” Jesus is 
getting at “a change of heart,” and an “alteration 
of the inner man” in his discussion with Nico- 
demus. It is highly dubious that he was thinking 
of baptism, at least in our current sacramental 
sense, when he speaks of “being born of water 
and the Spirit.” 

Water is a highly symbolic word in the litera- 
ture of Palestine. It means cleansing in Genesis, 
Leviticus, and 2 Kings. It is the symbol of divine 
grace to the psalmist and to Isaiah. The Song of 
Solomon uses it in reference to a wife. Rabbinic 
commentators often spoke of the Torah (the Law) 
as water. Sometimes it is used as a symbol for 
procreation. Jesus seems to be using it in a sym- 
bolic sense when speaking of rebirth as a creative 
activity of God. 

We are inclined to think of rebirth as a transi- 
tion from a dissolute to a religious life. That was 
not the case with Nicodemus. His title “ruler of 
the Jews” indicates he was a chief counselor, a 
wise man, in the Sanhedrin. He was concerned 
enough to seek out Jesus. There is spiritual blind- 
ness among the so-called “pious” as well as among 
the “happy pagans” in our society. 

John Wesley used the word “faith” in two 
different senses. He spoke of “the faith of a serv- 
ant,” and “the faith of a son.” The former refers 
to his pre-Aldersgate experience of Christianity. 
In his sermon entitled “The Almost Christian,” he 
writes, 

“I did go thus for many years, as many of this 
place can testify; using diligence to eschew all 
evil, and to have a conscience void of offence; re- 


deeming the time; buying up every opportunity of 
doing all good to all men; constantly and carefully 
using all the public and all the private means of 
grace; endeavouring after a steady seriousness 
of behaviour, at all times, and in all places; and, 
as God is my record, before whom I stand, doing 
all this in sincerity; having a real design to serve 
God; a hearty desire to do his will in all things; 
to please him, who called me to ‘fight the good 
fight,’ and to ‘lay hold on eternal life.’ Yet my own 
conscience beareth me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that all this time I was but almost a Christian.” 1 

But the diligence, self-discipline, and philan- 
thropy of both John and Charles Wesley brought 
them no spiritual insight until the Aldersgate 
Street experience. There John, at that moment 
on May 24, 1738, knew that salvation is the act of 
God wrought in man as he renounces all depend- 
ence on his own effort, works, and self-righteous- 
ness, and in penitence trusts in Christ alone. He 
was transformed by a consciousness of the love 
of God from being a servant of God into a son of 
God. An inner consciousness that “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have eternal 
life” possessed him. 

In his sermon on “The Marks of the New Birth” 
John Wesley describes that birth as “not only 
assent, an act of the understanding; but a dis- 
position, which God hath wrought in his heart.” 2 
Another, and most outstanding sermon on this 
theme, is simply entitled “The New Birth.” The 
two fundamental doctrines of Christianity, ac- 
cording to Wesley, are salvation by faith alone 
and new birth. In the former God saves us from 
our sins, and in the latter he renews our nature. 
In “The New Birth” he relates it to baptism and 
says, (1) “baptism is not the new birth; they are 
not one and the same thing,” (2) “it [new birth] 
does not always accompany baptism,” (3) “that 
the new birth is not the same with sanctification.” 

While we can describe the different condition of 
a person who has experienced new birth into a 
spiritually sensitive life, we cannot lay down how 
it happens. We can describe it in a variety of 
biographical accounts. William James, in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, does just that. 
However, Jesus guards us against the expectation 
of understanding the experience fully with his 
words, “The wind blows where it wills, and you 
hear the sound of it, but you do not know whence 
it comes, nor whither it goes: so it is with every 
one who is born of the Spirit” (3:8). All attempts 
to set a universal pattern are dangerously dog- 
matic in an area where God has the initiative. It 
may occur through Christian nurture in the love 
of Christ, or through a violent emotional experi- 


1 John Wesley, Standard Sermons, Volume I. 


2 Ibid. 
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“Christ Healing the Afflicted,”’ by Anton Dietrich; see Mark 1:32-33. (Three Lions Photo.) 


ence under the conviction of sin in a revival meet- 
ing. It may come through the pure contemplation 
of divine beauty, or through moral struggle with 
life’s sordidness. 

As Christians we stress, of course, the creative 
role of Jesus Christ in mediating this grace of 
God. However, we must be careful not to limit 
God’s activity by our own faith or experience. 

In John 3:18-21, we see clearly that to “believe 
in his name” does not mean formal intellectual 
assent to a dogma. It is not a matter of correct 
beliefs. It is the bent or orientation of one’s active 
life. It involves the entire personality. In 3:21, 
we read that “he who does what is true comes to 
the light.” In the First Epistle of John 1:6-7, we 
read, “if we say we have fellowship with him 
while we walk in darkness, we lie and do not live 
according to the truth; but if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.” 

Judgment comes to those who “do not believe.” 
Those who hate the light and do evil face judg- 
ment immediately. It is not a future hell they 
face, but a present judgment inherent in life 
itself. The Light reveals the true and the false, the 
good and evil. “This is the judgment, that the 
light has come into the world, and men loved 
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darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil” (3:19). It is not an external or im- 
posed judgment, but one which is internal and 
intrinsic in the life of man. Every choice is a 
judgment. God reaches for us with saving grace. 
We make our hell, or accept God’s heaven. 


AIDS TO TEACHING | by James E. Ward 


Geologists tell us that much of the rock that 
now forms the surface of the earth was once clay. 
Gradually as the centuries passed, a process was 
taking place which transformed the softer mate- 
rial into a harder substance. Clay has in it quali- 
ties which under certain conditions change its 
nature. It has within it the capacity to change. 
The same is true of the human soul. It has in it 
the capacity, under divine grace, to become a 
redeemed soul and to become a character and per- 
sonality upon whom one can build a better life. 

This change is referred to by the author of the 
Gospel of John as the “new birth.” This is an 
emphasis nowhere mentioned in the Synoptic 
Gospels, but everywhere present in the letters of 
Paul. John thinks of Christ as having brought new 
life as well as new light. This “new birth” is re- 
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generation. The evidences of it are such acts and 
feelings as conviction of sin, deep humility, faith, 
repentance, and love. It comes from God. That 
man is not the author of it is apparent if we con- 
sider the state in which men are before it takes 
place and the fact that it is something which man 
could not himself produce no matter how much he 
desired it. 

The New Testament has numerous metaphors 
which help explain this “new birth.” To find the 
new life in Christ is like passing from darkness 
to light, from prison to freedom, or from death to 
life. This “new birth” is not just for those who are 
religiously inclined; it is for everyone. Nor is it 
just for the blackguards of society. It is for all, 
even for the respectable people like us, who never 
think of ourselves as sinners because we do not 
steal or murder, but who quite cheerfully and 
maliciously kill a person’s character through gos- 
sip or steal his good name by insinuation. 

Begin the discussion of the lesson with some 
such statement as this: 

“As the author of the Gospel of John centers 
attention on the heart of the Christian message, 
he makes us realize that if we are to understand 
the teachings of Christ, it will be necessary for 
something to happen to each of us. Christ’s mes- 
sage was something that could not be an ap- 
pendage to existing conditions, but it necessitated 
a complete change. There can be no new life 
without a new creature. What is required is a new 
kind of man. Only a different kind of person can 
lead a new kind of life. 

“This new person can only come about as a man 
or woman is ‘reborn.’ People rebel against the 
idea not so much because they disagree in theory, 
but because they doubt its practicability. They 
think in physical terms. Being ‘born anew’ really 
means ‘begotten from above.’ Our task for today 
is to examine closely the meaning and significance 
of the ‘new birth.’ ” 

I. A Gift of the Spirit 

Perhaps the most striking feature of John’s 
Gospel is the number of long talks by Jesus. In 
the other Gospels, his sayings are usually brief 


and to the point. The same is true with many of. 


Christ’s sayings in this Gospel, but frequently an 
event or a meeting leads to a longer discussion. 
For example, in the sixth chapter, there is an 
account of the feeding of the five thousand. As one 
reads, however, the author leads right into a dis- 
course on Jesus as the Bread of Life. In every 
such talk the essential claim of Jesus is the same, 
namely, the choice between faith and unbelief. 

A. Why does the author of this Gospel use 
speeches, often cast in the form of interviews in 
his writing (Hazzard in Adult Student)? Call 
attention to what Streeter (as quoted by Haz- 
zard) says about this author. Could it be that 
this literary style accounts for the great love of 
this Gospel on the part of many people? John 
records what he has found to be the spiritual 


meaning of the words and deeds of Jesus’ earthly 
career. Their meaning for this author is of peculiar 
value to many Christians today. 

B. Have someone give the account of the in- 
terview of Jesus and Nicodemus as found in John 
3:1-15. Was Nicodemus a sincere seeker after 
truth, or merely curious, or even hostile? When 
did Nicodemus come to Jesus (verse 2) ? Why did 
he choose this time? Might this not prove him to 
be a cautious man? Why should he be cautious 
(verse 1)? A ruler or leader must not be carried 
away with everything he hears or sees. No doubt 
Nicodemus had heard much of Jesus. Why does 
he come to Jesus (see student material) ? What 
is Jesus’ reply to his acknowledgment of him as a 
teacher (verse 3)? Why do you think this reply 
confused Nicodemus? Does it confuse people 
today? Is understanding a necessary prerequisite 
to belief? 

C. What does being born again mean? Hazzard 
both asks and answers the question. Also see 
Olson’s comments on this term. Stress the three 
points presented by Hazzard. How does one prove 
that he or she is a Christian, or has been “born 
again”? What one does, speaks so much louder 
than what one says. What is Jesus really telling 
Nicodemus? Hazzard tells us that the important 
thing about the “new birth” is what happens to 
us. Are our lives changed? Can the “new birth” 
be brought about by our own efforts? From 
whence does this power come? How can one get 
this “new birth” (see Adult Student) ? 

D. The conversation between Jesus and Nico- 
demus ends, and in John 3:16-21 it is clearly the 
writer himself who is speaking (verse 13 speaks 
of Jesus ascending into heaven). Note particular- 
ly verses 20 and 21. The quality of our conduct 
has a direct correlation upon our capacity to seek 
the truth. John 3:31-36 strikes a keynote of this 
Gospel. Jesus “comes” from God (verse 34). 

II. Abundance of Life Through Christ 

Everybody knows a little psychology these days. 
We all know that our real “selves” are made up 
of thinking, feeling, and willing. In our day, Jesus 
does not often “appear” to people, save as he visits 
our thoughts, our feelings, our will. He continues 
to come again and again. Often we are not con- 
scious that he has “appeared” to us. However, we 
see that lives are changed and reactions to life 
are altered. We may not realize how different we 
are, but when we give Jesus a chance, he can still 
do what he always has done with the lives of peo- 
ple. He can completely change our lives. Let us 
examine how he did this in three incidents in 
Palestine of long ago. 

A. In John 4: 1-26, we have the account of Jesus 
meeting the Samaritan woman at the well. Why 
is this story important? Who was this woman? 
Should Jesus have bothered with her? Remember 
she was a woman and women were not highly 
considered in those days. She was a Samaritan, a 
non-Jew. Moreover, she was a sinner. Is she sur- 
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prised that Jesus addressed her (verse 9)? Note 
the differences of opinion between Jesus and 
Samaritans as to where one should worship 
(verse 20). What is the message of verse 23? The 
place of worship is not the important thing, but 
the essential requirement is the spirit of worship. 
What does Jesus proclaim in verse 26? Note that 
the woman was a changed person after her en- 
counter with Jesus. 

B. Why were the disciples surprised when they 
found Jesus engaged in this conversation? What 
is the significance of verse 35? The writer of the 
Gospel sees in this incident a sign of the readiness 
of the Gentiles to receive the Christian message 
(verses 39-41). Note particularly verse 39. Here 
is the result of personal testimony. What is the 
meaning of verse 42? 

C. John 5:1-18 is an illustration of Jesus’ in- 
dependence of the Law. Jesus’ freedom in the 
use of the Sabbath was the chief cause of the open 
clash with the authorities. Note verses 15-16, and 
18. Was Jesus just out to break the laws? It is well 
to point out that he refused to lay down rules, 
but rather taught principles. Rules or laws be- 
come outdated, but principles last, unalterable, 
forever. Why had the ill man at Bethesda pool 
given up hope (verse 7) ? Note the change of atti- 
tude when he met Jesus. 

D. One of the most interesting and illuminating 
stories in the Bible is found in the ninth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. It is the story of a man born blind. 
Scholars divide the chapter into three parts: the 
healing itself (verses 1-12), the attempts of Jesus’ 
opponents to deny or discount the healing itself 
(verses 13-34), and Jesus’ revelation of himself as 
the object of faith (verses 35-41). Why did the 


Pharisees object to the healing (verse 16)? Call 
attention to the second part of verse 25. Who 
truly are the blind in this account (verses 39-41) ? 
How blind are we? We tend to hold on to certain 
theories if they promote our interests even though 
the facts may refute them. 

E. What is involved in the “new birth” in each 
of the three accounts studied in this lesson? Haz- 
zard directs our attention to three things. The 
first is meeting Jesus face to face. This is the 
difficult step to take. It might conflict with some- 
thing we want to do. Before the “new birth” 
comes, we must take orders from him. What did 
he command the Samaritan woman (John 4:7), 
the man at the pool of Bethesda (5:8), and the 
man born blind (9:7)? What does Hazzard have 
to say about the necessity of striving to fulfill 
these commands? If the “new birth” takes place, 
what is the next step? Why is it necessary for the 
newborn to bear witness? 

F. What does the “new birth” mean to you? We 
are not now talking about the meaning of the 
term, but the significance of the act. What does 
Hazzard say it should mean (see Adult Student) ? 
Is conversion, or “new birth,” necessary in our 
modern world? Does every person have the same 
outward form of conversion experience? Insist on 
the fact that the inward experience is the same for 
all, however. What is this experience? When do 
we know that the conversion experience has taken 
place (see Hazzard) ? 

Close the discussion with a statement concern- 
ing the experience of being born again. He who 
has truly met the Christ has felt the difference in 
his life. At that moment the direction of his life 
changed. 


Aug. 16: WHAT JESUS DOES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


This will be a difficult lesson to teach, because 
the students will continually stumble over the 
miracles presented in it. 

Many authorities could be cited who 
could guard us by their views against stumbling 
over the miracles and missing the truths the nar- 
ratives teach. The whole question of miracles in- 
volves an extended discussion of historical meth- 
ods and the validity of accounts, the inviolability 
of scientifically ascertained facts, psychological 
dispositions to see or not to see what one wishes, 
and a philosophy of religion. Dogmatic statements 
about the possibility or impossibility of miracles 
per se must be based upon a coherent view of the 
whole. No area is more subject to superficiality 
than discussion of miracles, ancient and contem- 
porary. 
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Within the body of John’s Gospel, we can 
isolate a group of “miracle” incidents. So isolated, 
it is sometimes called “The Book of Seven Signs.” 
The number seven (also twelve, forty, and three) 
has had a distinguished history of symbolical and 
sacred meaning in Hebrew thought. This may 
account for the number of such “miracles” in 
John’s Gospel if one does not include the Resur- 
rection as such a “miracle.” The seven are: 
Turning water into wine—2:1-11 
Healing the nobleman’s son—4: 46-54 
Healing the man at Bethesda—5: 1-16 
Feeding the five thousand—6: 5-14 
Walking on the water—6: 15-21 
Restoring sight to the blind man—29: 1-38 
Raising Lazarus from the dead—11:1-44 

These accounts are neither fraud nor fiction. 
An allegory is not a fraud unless there is intent 
to deceive, and when we miss John’s point in 
telling the narrative it is we who deceive our- 
selves, and not he us. They are fiction only if they 
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“The Raising of Lazarus,”’ by Benozzo Gozzoli. Courtesy, National Gallery of Art. 


fail to correspond in meaning to the truth. They 
are not what we think of as scientific history. 
John was not merely transmitting a tradition, but 
dramatically shaping his words and narrative to 
the spiritual purpose of eliciting belief in the 
revelation of God which had happened. “These 
are written that you may believe...” (20:31). 

It is interesting to note that four of these in- 
cidents (1, 3, 6, and 7) clearly enhance the super- 
human element in Jesus. John omits from his 
Gospel several events recorded in the Synoptics 
which would tend to detract from this quality— 
the Temptation, the agony in Gethsemane, and the 
cry of abandonment from the Cross. John omits, 
also, the transfiguration experience as unneces- 
sary since all of Jesus’ life was seen as “the glory 
of the Only Begotten.” The “miracle” incidents 
omit all dealings with demoniacs, for in the gnostic 
atmosphere in which the Gospel was produced 
and read this would have brought utter confusion. 

Let us turn to three incidents as they appear 
in the students’ lesson materials. 

The feeding of the five thousand appears in 


all four Gospels, but it has some touches in John 
peculiar to him. Philip, Andrew, and the boy 
take clear-cut roles. The fact that the Passover 
was at hand is stated. The enthusiasm of the 
crowd that would “take him by force” causes 
Jesus to withdraw. 

Most striking, however, are the parallels be- 
tween John’s version of the event and the story 
of Elisha recorded in 2 Kings 4: 42-44. The “serv- 
ant” in verse 43 is rendered in the Greek of the 
Septuagint (Hebrew Bible in Greek made about 
200 B.c. in Alexandria, Egypt) with the identical 
word used by John. This lad, or servant, does 
not appear at all in the Synoptics. Again, the 
spirit of the question prior to the “miraculous 
multiplication” is the same in 2 Kings, “How am 
I to set this before a hundred men?” and in John, 
“But what are they among so many?” Once more, 
John, and not the Synoptics, indicates that they 
were “barley” loaves. 2 Kings also has “barley.” 
John no doubt knew the story in both 2 Kings and 
the Synoptics. His conclusion is, “A prophet 
greater than Elisha is here.” 
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John, like many Christian thinkers since his 
day, may not have assented himself to the tradi- 
tional miraculous interpretation. About that no 
man knows. But we do know that he uses it as an 
introduction to the extended discourse on Jesus 
as the bread of man’s spiritual life. There is in 
6: 26-34 an implied criticism of that spurious faith 
which is assent based on wonders, “proofs,” and 
that which in the Synoptics Jesus rejected during 
the Temptation. 

There are many portions of Jesus’ life which are 
related to the words of the prophet Isaiah. Isaiah 
55:1-3 should be read with the discourse on the 
Bread of Life. “He who comes to me shall not 
hunger” (6:35). Augustine wrote, “We do not 
come to Christ by running or walking, but by 
believing, not by the motion of the body, but the 
will of the mind.” 

At the beginning of last week’s lesson we com- 
pared the account of Lazarus with the account of 
Jairus’ daughter found in Mark. The raising of 
Lazarus is crucial for an understanding of John’s 
Gospel. The Gospel divides into two almost equal 
parts. The first part covers the public ministry of 
Jesus and reaches its climax and conclusion with 
this story of Lazarus. The second part covers the 
few hours prior to the passion, crucifixion, and 
Resurrection. 

In the Lazarus incident, Jesus is portrayed as 
the Resurrection and the Life. In previous chap- 
ters he is “the living water,” “the bread of life,” 
“the light of the world,” “the good shepherd,” 
“and the door.” Now 11:25 gives us the key idea 
when Jesus says to Martha, “I am the resurrection 
and the life; he who believes in me, though he die, 
yet shall he live, and whoever lives and believes 
in me shall never die.” 

Many commentators, including even Augustine, 
have read this incident as an allegory of moral 
and spiritual restoration. Such a point of view is 
bulwarked when one recalls the words of the 
father to the servants in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, “This my son was dead, and is alive 
again” (Luke 15:24). Lazarus stands for the 
power of Jesus to transform life, and the hostile 
Jews represent those who will not be persuaded 
of the truth even “if some one should rise from 
the dead,” as the rich man is told by father Abra- 
ham in Luke 16:31. Augustine suggests that the 
stone to be rolled away symbolizes the Jewish 
Law which must be removed that grace may 
operate. 

The incident demonstrates qualities which John 
saw in Jesus. Jesus loved people, not as a con- 
cept, but as real flesh and blood. It was not the 
love of a reformer who “loves humanity,” but 
natural and deep sympathy. Jesus’ delay is typical 
of John’s Gospel which always presents Jesus as 
master of every circumstance. The serenity of 
Jesus stands in sharp contrast to the apprehension 
of the disciples. Recall that John includes in his 
account of Jesus’ life no agonizing hour in Geth- 
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semane, nor a period of Temptation. Jesus always 
sees clearly his destiny, because he is himself the 
Light. 

Now the story of Jesus turning water into 
wine recalls those words, “Which holy estate 
Christ adorned and beautified with his presence 

. in Cana of Galilee,” in the Protestant Epis- 
copal ritual for the solemnization of matrimony. 
We love the story because it is associated with a 
high and holy experience. Yet when we read 
John’s Gospel we wonder at so great a miracle 
for so trivial a reason. 

The story has a factual ring in many of its 
phrases about time, place, and persons present. 
Yet the thoughtful reader will ask why 120 gal- 
lons of wine are produced at the end of the feast. 
There is, of course, no greater miracle in making 
120 gallons than in making a thimble full. Indeed, 
the story does not explicitly say that Jesus caused 
the change. We must ask what the writer was 
trying to say. 

The incident is rich in language used elsewhere 
in the Gospels. Among the rabbis the Torah was 
often likened to wine, and in our own day we 
speak of “the new wine of the Gospel.” John used 
this incident as a way of stressing the vitality, 
radiance, and transforming spiritual power of 
Jesus. “We have beheld his glory,” says John in 
his prologue. This is Jesus’ “glory” in action. 

In studying and concentrating upon the parts 
we are likely to miss the whole. It will not do to 
sing “Crown him with many crowns” or “The 
church’s one foundation,” to recite the words of 
the Apostle’s Creed, to participate in the liturgy 
of Holy Communion, and then talk about Jesus 
Christ as if he were George Washington. John is 
trying to express what Jesus was actually found 
to be by himself and other men who knew the 
Living Christ. The Person of Jesus Christ does 
not depend upon the historicity of the Gospels, 
but upon what he does in human experience. 

Of course, we cannot disassociate Jesus from 
the records about him. Yet as he sought to free 
men from the bondage of the Law, so we must be 
free from the bondage of documentary literalism. 
There is a direct continuity between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith—the Word became 
flesh. John’s Gospel tries to mediate this experi- 
ence to us. 


AIDS TO TEACHING © by James E. Ward 


There are many people who are not a bit op- 
posed to religion. They even condone it and say 
that it is perfectly all right for those who want 
to be concerned about it to take it on, but to them 
religion is something that can be put on or left off 
like a garment. Such people are frank to say that 
religion, as it is conceived in its highest sense, has 
nothing to do with the problems we are all facing 
at present. They grant that maybe religious peo- 
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ple get something out of it, but that something is 
hard to explain. They have heard of the “lift” 
which religion gives to life, of the meaning it puts 
into life, of the comfort with which it undergirds 
in time of sorrow, and the like. Frankly, they just 
do not see it that way. 

Religion to them is just another of the avoca- 
tions or interests in life. Some take to it and others 
do not. Some like sports, others music, and still 
others reading. If some want to spend their time 
in religious services and activities, that is fine. 
“Nice if you like it, but I’ll take golf.” To tell the 
truth, those who take religion seriously and are 
always talking about it and working at it are, to 
this group, just plain dull and rather much of a 
bore. What life needs is something that gives a 
zest or a thrill. 

These people might be entirely correct save for 
a very important fact. If Christ had lived some 
nineteen centuries ago, performed some notable 
feats of magic, been betrayed, crucified, and 
buried, and there the story ended, he would have 
been simply a historical figure. Even this would 
have made him important since we all would be 
much better off if we heeded his words and copied 
his deeds. However, there would be something in 
the argument of those who say that despite his 
goodness in the past, we have no right to keep 
talking about him as if he mattered today. 

Those who take this attitude overlook the fact 
that Christ does not lie buried in any tomb. He 
arose. He lives. Moreover, he spoke and acted for 
God. Life will work out only one way, and that is 
God’s way. Religion not only is revelant, but it 
is the clue to the problems we are facing. That 
Jesus who lived in the long ago was the Son of 
God and he lives today. Jesus is God as much 
as God can be expressed in human life without 
destroying its humanity. He makes a difference 
in life. 

You might introduce the discussion by calling 
attention to the title of today’s lesson. Note that 
the present tense is used. It is “What Jesus Does” 
and not “What Jesus Did.” When Jesus lived in 
the flesh among men, it was not so much what he 
did and said that changed men’s lives despite 
the goodness of his acts or the beauty of his words. 
What brought about the transformation in the 
lives of those with whom he came in contact was 
the fact of his abiding presence, his friendship 
with them. Today we are concerned with what 
Jesus does and not with what Jesus did. 

I. To Those Who Believe 

John believed that Christ gives something to 
those who have fellowship with him. Moreover, 
he believes that all people both of his own day 
and those who are to live in the future have the 
certain basic need of true life. Hence, in this 
Gospel, we constantly read the words “life” and 
“eternal life.” These terms mean more than keep- 
ing the body alive. They refer to the right kind 
of life, the life lived in fellowship with God and 


Christ. This essential privilege of living with God 
through Christ is given to every man whenever 
he makes the decision to put his full faith in 
Christ now and for all time. 

A. What is John’s purpose when he tells a 
story of what Jesus did (see Adult Student) ? Why 
would we rather believe in a historical hap- 
pening than in what we experience? Or would 
we? 

B. John 6:1-21 tells the story of feeding the 
five thousand. This is one of the few happenings, 
which is reported in all four Gospels. Compare 
this account with either Matthew 14:13-21, Mark 
6: 32-44, or Luke 9:10-17. Point out some of the 
differences in the telling of the story by John 
and at least one other Gospel writer. You will 
want to note the differences in the purposes of the 
writers. In Mark, for example, we have presented 
an illustration of Jesus’ compassion for the multi- 
tude and the miracle of feeding them. 

In John these facts are also present, but his 
emphasis is to present Jesus as the Bread of Life. 
Does John have the real purpose of the story? 
What does the story mean if it does not mean 
what John says it does? As an historical fact, 
does it have any meaning for your life? What 
does the story say to John and to you (see Hazzard 
and Olson in Adult Student)? Are the people im- 
pressed by the miracle (verse 14) ? What do they 
want to do with Jesus (verse 15)? Jesus’ with- 
drawal is the result of the multitude’s misunder- 
standing of the miracle (verse 26) ? What does he 
tell them in verse 27? Who is the “true bread” 
(verse 35)? Does the multitude misunderstand 
Jesus today? Carefully examine verse 35. What 
does it mean to you? Are we interested in the 
by-products of Christianity and not the real spir- 
itual gifts? 

C. John 11:1-4 includes a story which is found 
only in this Gospel. Yet it is a great passage. 
Why, in your opinion, did Jesus wait for two days 
after hearing of Lazarus’ illness? Does the story 
give us any hint (verses 11 and 14, and see Haz- 
zard’s and Olson’s comments, too) ? Both Martha 
and Mary, when they first see Jesus, make the 
same prayer. What is it (verses 21 and 32)? 
This shows great faith. What is Jesus’ reply to 
Martha (verse 23) ? Does she understand what he 
says (see Hazzard and verse 24)? The words of 
verse 25 are among the most moving in the Gos- 
pels. Read them aloud. Note the tense—“I am.”’ 
“Eternal life” to John was not something in the 
future; it is now God’s gift to those who believe. 
What is Jesus’ reply to Mary’s prayer (verses 32, 
38-39a, and 43)? Why does Jesus pray (verse 
42) ? How does Hazzard interpret John’s meaning 
of this story? What meaning does it have for us 
today? 

D. Are there evidences in the story in John 
2:1-11 that tend to give it unreality (verses 4 and 
6)? Scholars doubt the acutal happening of this 
story not because of its miraculous character. 
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View of the north shore of the Sea of Galilee, looking 
toward the plain of Gennesaret. (Photo by George 
Pickow, from Three Lions.) 


but because the occasion of the miracle seems so 
trival. The story only appears in this Gospel. Why 
is it recorded if it did not happen? It has meaning 
for us. What does the story say to us (see Adult 
Student) ? Christ gives to all who will accept from 
him—he gives a life that is an abundant life, a 
peace that passes understanding, and a joy that 
can only come from him. Have Mark 2:18-22 
read by someone in the class. Do you think John 
had these sayings in his mind when writing this 
story? 

II. The Light of the World 

In his day, the claims of Christ were spell- 
breaking. Those who opposed him might have 
been very sincere in doing it. His claims are 
breath-taking. Suppose they were not true, then 
to those opposed he would have been the great- 
est hoax in history. No one before or since has had 
the audacity to make the claims Jesus did. Was 
this wild talk? 

A. What is one of the major contributions of 
John’s Gospel? Hazzard points out three things 
that Christ does. Does our spiritual nature need 
to be nourished? Hazzard suggests a test to see 
if we are undernourished spiritually. What is 
his remedy? The formula given is a tough one, 
but it produces healthy souls. Here is a formula 
for abundant living—seek, meditate, and act. 

B. What is the second thing that Hazzard sug- 
gests that Christ does for us today? Do you agree? 
Defend your point of view. What is Hazzard’s 
third point? Is this important in our day? Distin- 
guish between joy and pleasures. In what does one 
find the greatest happiness? Is this available to all, 
or it is reserved for the few? Someone has ex- 
pressed it thus: “He who has learned to pray, 
has learned the greatest secret of a holy and 
happy life.” 

C. Hazzard tells us that Christ brings us new 
light, new insight, and he heals and refreshes. 
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Have someone read John 8:12. This reference to 
Jesus as “the light of the world” is a reminder of 
a theme sounded in the Prologue of this Gospel 
and considered in the first lesson of this series. 
Jesus is the life and light-giving power. What 
then does it mean to have fellowship with Christ? 
Living with Jesus is a way of life—the Way. Is 
there a need for the healing power of Jesus today? 

In a world where the pace of life is fast, there 
is greater need than ever for a “peace and love and 
unselfishness.” Do you agree with Hazzard in 
this statement? How and where can this peace 
be found? What does Hazzard mean when he says 
Christ “refreshes”? It is only the pure in heart 
who see God. It is in Christ that one has life 
abundantly, or ought to have it, or could have it. 
There is in Christ that which feeds, which 
sustains, which restores spent vigor and exhausted 
energies, a strength we can appropriate and make 
our strength. 
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One-Volume Commentary 


Concise BisLE ComMMENTARY, by W. K. Lowther 
Clarke; The Macmillan Company, 1953; 996 
pages, $7.00. 


This is a complete, one-volume commentary, 
presenting up-to-date material on the entire Bible, 
including the Apocrypha. 

Dr. Clarke, distinguished British scholar, has 
spent more than forty years in assembling the 
findings of this book. 

Concise Bible Commentary presents the 
strengths and weaknesses inherent in the fact that 
it is the work of one man. It achieves great unity 
and consistency in approach, but it is very sketchy 
in its treatment of the introductions of individual 
books. It includes excellent general articles of 
interpretation, but gives insufficient detail in the 
exegesis of individual Bible passages. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of Concise 
Bible Commentary lies in the general articles, 
however; for these cover a wide range of his- 
torical, geographical, and theological material. 
The volume includes twenty-eight articles on key 
subjects (examples: “History of Israel,” “Biblical 
Archaeology,” “Hebrew Religion,’ “Hebrew 
Law,” “The Life of Jesus,” “Doctrine in the New 
Testament,” and “Miracles”). More than one 
third of the book is taken up with the general 
articles. 

For teachers who want a one-volume commen- 
tary to supplement The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary and other such works, this is an excel- 
lent volume. 

—WooprRow GEIER 
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In Gop the soul knows all humanity.—Johannes 
Eckhart (1260-1327). 
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Aug. 23: THE COMFORTER HAS COME 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


The final discourse of Jesus with his disciples 
begins with 13:31 and goes through chapter 17. 
Two questions have commonly confronted stu- 
dents of this portion of the Gospel. First, is the 
order in which these discourses appear with its 
unnatural sequence of thought an accidental 
transposition, or are things in the order in which 
John put them? We shall not eoncern ourselves 
with this. The second question is: Are these the 
words of Jesus or of John? 

It is ultimately impossible to distinguish with 
infallible accuracy between the two. No doubt 
John knew the authentic words of Jesus and was 
loyal to their spirit, but his own dramatic color- 
ing and vocabulary have crept in. The essential 
content is Jesus’. The form of expression is John’s. 
There is a transcendent sublimity in the expres- 
sion which indicates the spiritual unity of John 
with the Master’s mind. 

Judas went out, “and it was night.” In this 
dramatic moment, when Jesus is alone with his 
loyal disciples, he announces the beginning of 
the glorification. It is not just the Cross which 
Jesus foresees, but the whole future opened by 
the Cross. He gives his disciples, in this tense 
moment, the essential commandment of his fellow- 
ship. “That you love one another; even as I have 
loved you, that you also love one another. By this 
all men will know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love for one another.” In Tertullian’s 
Apology he writes of Christian-Roman relations, 
“But it is mainly the deeds of a love so noble 
that lead many to put a brand upon us. ‘See,’ 
they say, ‘how they love one another,’ for them- 
selves are animated by mutual hatred.” It was 
this true fellowship when Christian love abounded 
that impressed Rome and won followers in the 
face of persecution. 

“Believe in God, believe also in me.” There 
is a double imperative here. Christianity adds 
something to theism. It is the Christlikeness of 
God. Dean Inge once said, “The existence of God 
is a logical inference—but it is difficult to love a 
logical inference.” The Christlike God is more 
than a logical inference. Further comment on 
John 14:1-14 seems unnecessary. These words 
have borne our afflictions and comforted our sor- 
rows. 

Thomas and Philip do not understand Jesus. 
Thomas understands neither the goal nor the way 
to it. “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
As the way, Jesus unites time and eternity, man 
and God; for a way always goes between two 
places. As the truth, Jesus corresponds with ulti- 
mate reality. Truth is correspondence with reality. 


Jesus is Truth; for Truth is Reality, and Reality 
is God. He is life in its essence and meaning, not 
in duration and physical existence. Philip wants 
proof in a visible and concrete form. Seeing is 
believing to Philip, but having eyes he sees not. 
The inner and spiritual qualities Jesus was con- 
stantly revealing are discerned not by the eye, 
but by the heart. 

The disciples are charged with the overwhelm- 
ing responsibility of continuing the mission of 
Jesus. As Paul did later, they could well cry out, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” It is here 
that Jesus promises power from above. The re- 
lease of new energy comes through prayer in 
Jesus’ name, not as a magical talisman, but in 
the spirit of his complete trust and obedience. 

In verse 16 there appears the Greek word 
Paraclete. The King James Version renders it in 
English as Comforter. This translation was intro- 
duced into the English tradition by John Wyclif 
and William Tyndale. In the Vulgate (Latin) 
Version it is given as Advocatus, which is most 
accurately given in English as advocate or helper. 
The Revised Standard Version translates Para- 
clete as Counselor. The original Greek word ap- 
pears only five times in the New Testament al- 
though verb forms appear frequently in both 
classical and biblical Greek. As a passive verb it 
means, “one called in” or “to call one.” In the 
active form it means “to console,” or “to comfort.” 
In Christian theology the Paraclete is, of course, 
the Holy Ghost, or better, the Holy Spirit. 

As was said in the first lesson with respect to 
the Logos, we must not read into the mind of 
John the later Trinitarian definitions. The Holy 
Spirit was not clearly defined as the third person 
of the Trinity until the Council of Chalcedon in 
451. 

Judas Thaddeus raises the question for purposes 
of further explanation as Thomas and Philip did 
before. He wants to know why the revelation will 
be limited to the disciples of Jesus. The messianic 
hopes of that day were multitudinous, and most 
often associated with some visible and physical 
kingdom. Jesus points out again that the Spirit 
of Truth comes to those who love him and do 
the things he did. It is a spiritual fellowship. 

The spiritual fellowship brings peace. It is not 
the peace of a secure institution, nor the safety 
of barriers which protect a treasure. It is a seren- 
ity infused by the consciousness of the presence 
of God. It does not mean the end of striving. It 
does not mean the end of tears. It is faith instead 
of fear. 

John’s Gospel, although it contains no account 
of the baptism of Jesus nor the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, has long been regarded as the 
major teacher of the sacramental principle among 
New Testament writings. This principle is simply 
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that the physical is the vehicle of the spiritual, 
the visible of the invisible, the external of the in- 
ternal. The continual conditions for this principle 
to function remain faith, insight, and obedience. 
In contrast, the principle of magic requires no 
faith or active participation by the recipient. In 
terms used by the Latin Church, it is ex opere 
operatus, by virtue of the work worked. The 
Protestant sacrament works by virtue of the one 
performing or receiving the sacrament, ex opere 
operantis. 

In John 6:51-71, there is strong language ex- 
pressing this sacramental principle. “He who 
eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, 
and I in him” (6:56). When the author says 
“flesh” and “blood,” he no more means the literal 
physical substance than when he says Jesus is 
a “door,” “vine,” “bread,” or “water.” 

Martin Luther insisted on the real presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, but he clearly did 
not mean what the Roman Church has meant by 
the doctrine of “transsubstantiation” where the 
bread and wine become actual body and blood. 

We speak of “digesting” some writing. This is 
a physical process, and not quite what is going 
on in fact. So when Jesus speaks of “eating,” we 
are to “feed on him in our hearts.” We must not 
let metaphors lead us into an emphasis upon the 
physical when the whole burden of John’s Gospel 
is to the contrary. 

In the days when John wrote there were many 
“mystery religions.” They are so-called because 
their secrets were known only to the initiates. 
The initiatory rites sought to link the members 
with the particular deity of their group. They 
offered fellowship among their members, salva- 
tion through union with their deity, and im- 
mortality. Not a few persons have tried to show 
that Christianity inherited its sacramental system 
from these mystery religions. However, John 
makes it plain that there must be an inward 
cleansing, a spiritual fellowship, a moral obedience 
to the precepts of Jesus before the union of dis- 
ciple and Master will be genuine. 


AIDS TO TEACHING by James E. Ward 


No Scripture is more cherished by Christians 
today than the thirteenth through the sixteenth 
chapters of the Gospel of John. These chapters 
contain the farewell talks of Jesus with his dis- 
ciples on the last night of his earthly life. The 
talks begin with John 13:31. Judas is gone, and 
Jesus can speak intimately with his own. Here 
what he means to his disciples comes out more 
clearly. God has come to them through him; they 
have been shown the way to life through faith; 
they have been called upon to live in love; they 
are promised the Holy Spirit as the Helper in all 
that they do. This Spirit will teach them to grow 
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more fully in an understanding and consciousness 
of the life and work of Christ. 

As we read these chapters the things that stand 
out are the great loyalty to Christ, the great fel- 
lowship of Christian love, and the important op- 
portunity and responsibility of winning others to 
Christ. Furthermore, he emphasizes the fact that 
his death will not mean that he will desert them, 
but that he will come to them and dwell with 
them. 

The followers of Jesus are the instruments of 
God. Called to be emissaries of the Son of God, 
they are winning the greatest of all victories and 
achieving the highest success. Not all succeed 
equally well, but there are many who do despite 
terrible failures and temporary setbacks. Some 
fail for this reason or that, however. The same 
summer sun which ripens the grain also makes 
the weeds thrive. Life with all its sorrows and 
joys, its problems and perplexities, its opportu- 
nities and responsibilities, makes some grow and 
others wither. Wherein lies the difference? The 
victory can come only through watching and pray- 
ing, through being alert and through faith. 

Here is a statement with which you might in- 
troduce the lesson: “Farewells are usually sad. 
Whenever two persons who have become fast 
friends find their separate walks of life going in 
different directions, leave-taking is a bitter por- 
tion. One is to be separated from the other and 
they will not meet again for some time, or perhaps 
never. However, such farewells never mean a 
complete break between the persons separating. 
When you have had a good friend, have worked 
and played, talked and laughed together, or 
shared his problems and his joys, that one be- 
comes a part of you and you are a better or 
worse person for having come in contact with 
that person. This is true in all departures. 

“In today’s lesson Jesus is bidding farewell 
to his disciples. He is telling them that though 
he will not be with them longer in the flesh, his 
Spirit will be with them always. This is not fully 
understood by the group, but full comprehen- 
sion becomes theirs before too many days have 
passed. However, Jesus was not only speaking 
to the eleven in the first century. His message is 
to you and me today and to everyone of every 
age. The Comforter or Helper has come. Those 
who walk with Jesus can attest this fact.” 

I. The Final Explanation 

Some people live in the past, others in the 
future. For some that which is gone is better than 
that which is to come. For others the tomorrows 
will be better. Few dwell in the present, but ac- 
tually all of us must. We cannot relive yesterday 
or live tomorrow, we have only today. Therefore, 
if we would be truly Christian our eyes cannot 
be focused on some golden past or visionary to- 
morrow, but we must face the problems, the chal- 
lenges, and the living of today. 

A. When was the Gospel of John written (see 
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Adult Student)? What was the sentiment of the 
people during this time? Are these two attitudes 
typical of our attitudes toward things today? Give 
an illustration involving such attitudes. Take one 
like the “good old days” of low prices and when 
prices get back to “normal.” Another might be 
“before all the children scattered to the four 
corners” and “when they come home again.” What 
is John’s attitude toward looking at the great days 
of the past or future? Why is it particularly dan- 
gerous in religion to live in the past or in the 
future? Hazzard tells us that John was consumed 
with the wonder of the present. 

B. Have someone read John 14:1-3. How would 
you interpret these verses? Note the comforting 
assurance given in John 14: 18-24. Upon what does 
his coming depend (verse 21)? Who will receive 
this Spirit (verse 23)? Where is Jesus going (16: 
5)? His destination makes a difference. What is 
he suggesting in 16:8-11? Read verses 12-15 of 
this chapter to your group. What do they say? 
When the Spirit comes, the meaning of Jesus’ 
life and words will be made plain. Only those who 
yield themselves to Christ progressively grow in 
Christian understanding. 

C. When is Jesus to return (John 14:23) ? John 
referred to Jesus’ return in two ways. What are 
they? What is John trying to do in relating these 
talks of Jesus to his disciples (see Adult Stu- 
dent) ? Why cannot our religion be that of adoring 
the past? Why is it not entirely a matter of future 
hope? 

In answer to the perplexity of the disciples, 
to what does Jesus liken their mixed emotions 
(John 16:21-22)? Do the disciples understand 
(16: 29-30) ? Of what does he warn them (verse 
32) ? What promise is made in verse 33? How does 
Jesus speak of his death (John 12:28 and 32— 
“glorified” and “lifted up”)? He tells them that 
only through death can the purpose of his life be 
realized (12:32). 

II. John’s Sacramental Theory 

Repeatedly in this series of lessons, it has been 
shown that this Gospel differs from the earlier 
Synoptic Gospels in purpose, method, and spirit. 
For this author, the religious life was all-impor- 
tant. Here we have a shift in emphasis from works 
to faith and from conduct to mystic union. The 
love of man for God and the love of God for man 
are interpreted as the central theme of the Gos- 
pel. Here too is the emphasis upon the presence 
of the living Christ. 

A. What remarkable incident is related in John 
13:1-20? Why can it be called “remarkable”? 
Why was foot washing important in Jesus’ day? 
You might call attention to the fact that the 
shoes of that day were sandals and the roads and 
streets unpaved. The custom of foot washing was 
often practiced in a home as a part of the hospital- 
ity to guests. The act was usually performed by 
a servant. Note Peter’s question (verse 6). What 
is the meaning of Jesus’ reply (verse 7) ? Observe 


Peter’s reaction in the conversation with Jesus 
(verses 8-10). It is rather typical of him. 

B. Hazzard calls attention to the fact that there 
is no account of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper in John’s Gospel. This story of Jesus wash- 
ing the disciple’s feet may have been substituted 
for it. At least this is consistent with the author’s 
general purpose. What is the message of 13: 12-20? 
Hazzard says that “one of the ways by which we 
take Jesus’ life into our lives is through the Sac- 
rament.” Is this your experience today? It could 
be if we gave God a chance. What is the perplex- 
ing problem of John 6:52? Who are the “Jews” 
referred to in verse 52? Note the metaphor in 
verse 53. It stands for dwelling in constant union 
with Christ. What is the meaning of verse 57? 
Note verse 58. Here what Jesus does for the soul 
and which exists forever is compared to the tem- 
porary nature of other gifts even though they be 
God-sent. In verses 57-58, John must be referring 
to the sacrament. When Jesus refers to himself 
as the “bread of life,” what happened among his 
followers (verse 60)? Some drifted away (verse 
66). Then whom does Jesus address and what is 
the question asked (verse 67)? What is Peter’s 
reply? 

C. What is the major theme that runs through 
John’s Gospel (see Adult Student)? Why is it 
that Protestants have a hard time understanding 
the sacraments? What does John think about it? 
Are the sacraments (the Lord’s Supper and bap- 
tism) strictly external forms? What did John 
think about them? Does the average Christian 
get beyond the external meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper? What is its real meaning? 

D. What is Hazzard’s reasoning in regard to 
the omission of the account of the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper in John’s Gospel (see Adult Stu- 
dent) ? Hazzard explains why John did not want 
his readers to think of the Last Supper just as a 
“memorial of a historic event,” but rather it is 
“a part of the daily feeding on the living bread.” 

E. Does Jesus need to be with us in the flesh 
for us to feel his power (see Adult Student) ? 
What does Hazzard consider “one of the greatest 
heresies of present-day Christians” (see Adult 
Student) ? The point made here is a good one. The 
best is not in the past, nor yet to come in the 
future, in heaven, nor in some other remote time 
or place. It can be in the here and now. In John 
14:9-14, the relation between God and his Son 
is beautifully phrased. Note verses 11-12. Because 
of the relationship between Jesus and the Father, 
the true followers of Jesus will be able to do great 
works, and even greater than Jesus did. Call 
attention to the great assurance of verse 14. Verses 
15-17 tell us what can happen to the followers 
of Christ if we keep his commandments. He 
promises to pray for us and states that the Spirit, 
as Helper, will give us guidance when we need 
it. 
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Aug. 30: ABIDING IN HIM 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By John Frederick Olson 


Christian marriage has often been described as 
a symbol of “that mystical union between Christ 
and His Church.” No relationship known among 
humankind is more personal and intimate than 
this. The expression has meaning for us, because 
it speaks of a relationship we regard as holy and 
beautiful. Christian marriage has acquired, since 
Jesus’ day, a unique quality of its own. 

Less familiar to our culture, but more meaning- 
ful in Palestine is the symbol of the vine. The 
Bible contains more than two hundred passages 
using the words vine, vinedresser, vineyard, and 
vintage. Very often the word vine is used as a 
metaphor for Israel. 

In Psalms 80:8 we read, 


Thou didst bring a vine out of Egypt; 
thou didst drive out the nations and plant it. 


and in verse 14, 


Turn again, O God of hosts! 
Look down from heaven, and see; 
have regard for this vine. 


The voice of God upon the lips of Jeremiah speaks 
to Israel and asks, 


Yet I planted you a choice vine, 
wholly of pure seed. 

How then have you turned degenerate 
and become a wild vine? 


Ezekiel uses the vine as a symbol of Jerusalem in 
particular when he writes, “Son of man, how does 
the wood of the vine surpass any wood, the vine 
branch which is among the trees of the forest? 
... Like the wood of the vine among the trees of 
the forest, which I have given to the fire for fuel, 
so will I give up the inhabitants of Jerusalem” 
(15:2, 6). Hosea reproved Israel for her idolatry: 


Israel is a luxuriant vine 
that yields its fruit. 
The more his fruit increased 
the more altars he built (10:1). 


Isaiah makes the most extended use of this 
metaphor, and perhaps sets the scene best for 
Jesus’ statement, “I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the vine dresser.” Isaiah 5:1-7 reads: 


Let me sing for my beloved 
a love song concerning his vineyard: 

My beloved had a vineyard 
on a very fertile hill. 

He digged it and cleared it of stones, 
and planted it with choice vines; 

he built a watchtower in the midst of it, 
and hewed out a wine vat in it; 

and he looked for it to yield grapes, 
but it yielded wild grapes. 
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And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and men of Judah, 
judge, I pray you, between me 
and my vineyard. 
What more was there to do for my vineyard, 
that I have not done it? 
When I looked for it to yield grapes, 
why did it yield wild grapes? 


And now I will tell you 
what I will do to my vineyard. 
I will remove its hedge, 
and it shall be devoured; 
I will break down its wall 
and it shall be trampled down. 
I will make it a waste; 
it shall not be pruned or hoed, 
and briers and thorns shall grow up; 
I will also command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon it. 


For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts 
is the house of Israel, 
and the men of Judah 
are his pleasant planting; 
and he looked for justice, 
but behold, bloodshed; 
for righteousness, 
but behold, a cry! 


In two brief verses (15:1-2) John reverses all 
that Isaiah had predicted. Jesus is the true vine. 
God prunes and trims the branches that the vine 
will produce good fruit. The branches are cleansed 
as in modern times sprays are used to keep the 
fruit unmarred by insects. 

Jesus is, of course, driving home the point of 
the source of spiritual life being found through 
him in God. The truth of his metaphor has ex- 
tended application, and most immediately to the 
little fellowship of disciples. “Abide in me, and I 
in you,” are two expressions which show the con- 
dition and source of fruitfulness. Here the meta- 
phor is transcended as the relationship becomes 
personal. To abide in Jesus is to love him, to do 
his will, and to obey his commands. This is a liv- 
ing and spiritual relationship, and not one of law 
and barter. Paul speaks of the results of this 
fellowship in his Letter to the Galatians, saying, 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, meekness, self-control; against such there 
is no law... . If we live by the Spirit, let us also 
walk by the Spirit” (5: 22-25). 

In a mechanical and scientifically-minded age 
such as ours, it is well to be reminded that the 
qualities of life that matter most cannot be pro- 
duced as though they were gadgets. They are the 
fruits of a living relationship which science can 
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never produce, and without which all our science 
leads only to destruction. 

In 15:7, John stated that prayer is the natural 
atmosphere of “abiding in Jesus.” The awareness 
of God’s presence should be a part of all our ac- 
tions if we are abiding in him. “Ask whatever you 
will, and it shall be done for you.” He who prays 
should be so absorbed in God as to forget that 
he is praying. In praying, the result is “done for 
you.” The very fact of living up into the fellow- 
ship of God alters the person, and creates that 
intimate fellowship from whence flow the fruits 
of the spirit. 

However, this relationship of man and God is 
grounded upon the eternal love of God for man 
declared in the person of Jesus Christ. “If you 
keep my commandments, you will abide in my 
love.” The condition of the experience of the love 
of God is moral obedience. Now which comes first 
—love or obedience? Actually, it is a both-and 
situation. Our moral obedience may stem from 
hearing about God’s love for us, for example, as 
expressed in John 3:16. Or perhaps, led by par- 
ents, friends, and teachers, we may have em- 
barked upon some great moral cause, and in the 
struggle have discovered a holy fellowship with 
Eternal Righteousness, God. There is the obedi- 
ence of love, and the obedience of loyalty to the 
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“The Burial,” by F. August von Kaulbach; see John 19:38-42. (Three Lions Photo.) 


best as we conceive it. If you will turn back to the 
lesson on New Birth, you will recall John Wes- 
ley’s distinction between “servant” and “son.” It 
is pertinent here. 

In John 15:11-16 Jesus elevates his disciples to 
friends. “No longer do I call you servants, for the 
servant does not know what his Master is doing; 
but I have called you friends.” The friend and the 
servant both obey, but the service of the friend 
is perfect freedom, and the service of the servant 
is degrading servitude. To be a friend of Jesus 
is to share his inmost thoughts and purposes. 

In 15:13, “Greater love has no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends,” we 
have the basis of the reconciling love of God in 
Christ. 

In chapter 17 of John’s Gospel, we enter Chris- 
tendom’s Holy of Holies. It is Jesus’ high-priestly 
prayer, or as others have called it, the Prayer of 
Consecration. He has been addressing his dis- 
ciples, but now “he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and said, ‘Father, the hour has come.’ ”’ His words 
are now addressed to God. The sanctity of this 
moment, and our instinctive reverence, may 
dampen the ardor of our critical (weighed judg- 
ments) study of this passage. With reverence for 
the truth as the basis of all other reverence, we 
may examine it. 
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It divides into three natural parts. (1) 1-8; (2) 
9-19: and (3) 20-26. In Part 1 Jesus prays for him- 
self. In Part 2 he prays for his intimate disciples. 
And in Part 3 he prays for the disciples of the 
yet unborn ages. As a whole, it focuses and re- 
capitulates the central thoughts of Johns’ Gospel. 

In the prayer for himself, Jesus acknowledges 
and accepts God’s will. As in the Lord’s Prayer 
of the Synoptics (Matthew and Luke), it is God’s 
name that is to be hallowed. The fifth verse sug- 
gests again Jesus’ pre-existence, but with some 
diffidence it might be suggested that this refers 
not to a pretemporal consciousness, but to a con- 
sciousness of eternity in the midst of time. In the 
last verses he indicates the “givenness” of his dis- 
ciples. He has not earned them. In the presence 
of God all is given and nothing earned. 

In his prayer for his disciples, Jesus follows 
further the pattern set down when he taught his 
disciples to pray. “Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” And in John 17:15, “I 
do not pray that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil one.” The unity which he prays may 
exist among them is opposed to the diversity of 
a sectarian spirit. It is the desirable diversity in 
unity of the manifold gifts of God to his children. 

In his prayer for his disciples-to-be, Jesus seeks 
for them the same sense of unity he sought for 
his immediate disciples. He undoubtedly believed 
that his death would inaugurate a mission out- 
side of Palestine. That mission was to have man- 
kind, the world, accept the whole truth of the 
Father incarnate in him. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


It used to be a puzzle to some of us why a rot- 
ten apple placed in a bowl, container, bag, or 
barrel of good and sound apples would sooner or 
later make the sound apples rotten. Why does 
not the reverse take place? Why does the sound, 
firm apple placed next to a rotten apple not make 
the rotten apple sound and firm? Questions simi- 
lar to this often proved momentous when we were 
younger. 

However, one day in a classroom, or in a book, 
or by individual observation, we learned the an- 
swer to the baffling problem. Someone examined 
the so-called sound apples and reported his find- 
ings or told us to look at it ourselves. What did 
the examination reveal? The apple was firm and 
sound, but when one looked beyond the apple 
to the stem, he found the most vital spot on the 
exterior surface of the apple. Here is the place 
where the apple had been torn away from its 
source of life. Divorced from its life-giving source, 
it soon becomes soft and rotten. 

The discovery of this fact is a parable of life. 
Nothing, regardless of whether it belongs to either 
the vegetable or animal kingdom, remains sound 
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long when separated from its source of life. Man 
is like the apple in this, and this is exactly what 
our lesson is telling us. 

Begin your discussion with the questions: Do 
you like mottoes? Do you have one, or more, 
which is the basis of your daily living? Many 
Christians do have these sayings which they have 
on their desks or walls as well as in their hearts. 
Many a person will frankly state that the secret 
of his successful career is some noble thought 
which he practices in daily life. Our lesson today 
suggests a motto that every Christian should have. 
It is this: “Thy will—nothing more; nothing less: 
nothing else.” Think about this statement. Would 
it make a difference in our lives if we practiced 
it? More of its real significance will be made clear 
as the discussion of the lesson goes forward. 

I. The Mystical Union 

It is one of the strange facts in religious ex- 
perience that so many people find fascination in 
discussing subjects about which it is possible to 
know little or nothing. Countless hours are spent 
in abstract discussion, but, for many, their re- 
ligious experience ends here. Religion is not some- 
thing to be argued about, engaged in conflict over. 
or debated. It is to be experienced. We cannot 
understand all the ways of God. However, if we 
“abide” is him, we trust him, and we know that 
God in superior wisdom is working out his just 
and kindly will among men. 

A. Hazzard calls attention again to a fact re- 
peatedly emphasized in these lessons, namely, 
that John’s Gospel is the “great Gospel of Chris- 
tian experience.” What is Christ to the Christian 
(see Adult Student) ? How does this come about? 
The answer is to be found in John 15: 4. What does 
it mean to “abide” in Christ? Hazzard suggests 
that it comes about as a result of the new birth, 
a new and very personal relationship with Jesus. 

B. What does fellowship with Jesus mean? 
Does it imply a mystical relationship? Olson 
speaks of marriage as a symbol of “mystical 
union.” It is, but it is also a very real relation- 
ship as well. Fellowship with Jesus is real too. It 
is as real as any of the intangibles in life which 
we experience but cannot count or measure. Have 
someone tell of Jesus’ encounter with Peter and 
John. Could such an experience be yours and 
mine? How real was Paul’s experience on the 
road to Damascus? Thousands have had their 
roads to Damascus. How does He come to us? It 
may be through the written or spoken word, or 
it may come by means of a soul-searching expe- 
rience. No matter how or when it comes, it is 
real. What has been your experience? Have you 
met the Christ face to face? Many of us live half- 
baked lives because our religion is a hand-me- 
down, a secondhand affair. We have not truly 
experienced the Christ “abiding” in us. 

C. How well do you know Jesus? Introductions 
are fine, but truly to know a person we must 
tarry with him a while. Have you tarried with 
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Jesus? What does this mean? Hazzard asks three 
important questions on this point. The questions 
themselves are answers to what it means to tarry 
with the Christ. Call attention to a most signifi- 
cant statement of Hazzard—“but you must know 
him as he was in his life, before you can feel 
him as he is in his eternity.” Ponder this state- 
ment. The more one thinks about it, the more 
significant it becomes. Have some class member 
tell the story of Albert Schweitzer’s life as an 
illustration of the truth of this process. 

D. Have someone read John 13:34. Is this 
merely an affirmation of the duty and good will 
we should have toward all men? Such a reference 
would not have been new. What did Jesus mean 
then by this statement? He is referring to that 
peculiar bond of love which must unite Christians 
with one another. They must be bound to one 
another in the same manner that Jesus,is bound 
to them. This same note is struck also in John 
17. John 15:1-11 is a sermon on the mystical 
union, this new commandment. The vine and its 
branches are united. So must Christ and his fol- 
lowers be united. They can only bear fruit as 
they are attached to the sources of their life. Ask 
your group to give their interpretation of these 
eleven verses. Olson points out that in verses 
1 and 2, John reverses all that Isaiah predicted in 
Isaiah 5: 1-7. 

E. John 17 contains a prayer which might be 
called the climax of John’s Gospel. What name 
is often given to this prayer (see Olson) ? Olson 
divides the prayer into three parts. Call these to 
attention of the class (see Olson “Biblical Inter- 
pretations”). Note that at least two ideas persist 
throughout the prayer. One is the understanding 
of eternal life as consisting in the knowledge of 
God (verses 3, 14, and 22). The other is that this 
knowledge of God is available to all now (verses 
8, 15, and 23). Observe also that there is a oneness 
in Christ for those of long ago, those of today, 
and those who are yet to be (verses 25-26). Four 
times in this prayer Jesus calls God Father 
(verses 1, 5, 21, and 24). This is what we should 
call him. This name sets the atmosphere for the 
prayer because one’s Father is approachable, we 
can go to him with confidence and trust. Recom- 
mend this chapter for study and meditation to 
your class. What does Hazzard say comes out of 
verses 18-26 (see Adult Student)? See particu- 
larly verses 20-23 for a prayer for the universal 
church. 

F. Hazzard asks a very profound question: “If 
the Spirit that was in Jesus is the same Spirit that 
was before Jesus, wherein does Jesus’ coming 
make a difference?” How is this question an- 
swered? Is the analogy with the sun a good one? 
Why, or why not? 

II. The Faith That Brings Life 

Olson points out that “abide in me, and I in 
you” are two expressions which show the condi- 
tion and source of fruitfulness of one’s life. To 


abide is to await commands. The earnest Chris- 
tian never thinks of questioning the right of his 
Lord to command and yet the unresponsiveness 
of even the best Christians to the perfectly plain 
commands of our Lord amounts to questioning, if 
not repudiating, his right to command. Only those 
who abide in the presence of God are true Chris- 
tians. The Christian life is a life of love—the love 
of Christ for us and our responding love for him 
as well as our love for one another. Let us ex- 
amine the lives of three persons who knew the 
secret of abiding in him. 

A. Who is the first referred to by Hazzard (see 
also John 13:23)? How does this verse charac- 
terize this person? What does the phrase “lying 
close to the breast of Jesus” mean? Call attention 
to the fact that all are reclining at the table, 
leaning on their left elbows with their right arms 
and hands free. This disciple must have been 
on Jesus’ right. How do we keep the presence of 
Jesus real in our lives? Have someone tell S. D. 
Gordon’s story as related by Hazzard. 

B. John’s story of the empty tomb (John 20:1- 
18) is very dramatic and moving. Why did Mary 
Magdalene come to the tomb (verse 1) ? What was 
her reaction when she found the stone gone from 
the entrance (verse 2)? Note she did not enter 
the sepulcher. The “other disciple” of verse 3 
is no doubt the “beloved disciple” referred to 
above. This disciple outran Peter (verse 4), but 
hesitated to go in the tomb. Peter entered and he 
followed. What happened (verse 8)? Then the 
men departed, but not Mary (verses 10-11). Did 
she know Jesus when he addressed her (verse 
14) ? What did she ask him (verse 15) ? He called 
her by name. Why do you think she recognized 
him? His resurrected body was not the same he 
had before his death (verse 17). It was his voice 
she recognized. The voice was the same. People 
change in many ways, but their voices change 
very little. Would we recognize his voice? 

C. John 21:1-19 tells about Peter meeting 
the risen Christ. Is he like you and me? Why do 
you think as you do? Why was Jesus’ command 
in verse 6 particularly important? Remember 
Peter had betrayed his Lord. Now he had gone 
back to his old trade. Was Jesus calling him to a 
higher type of fishing—to be a fisher of men, 
by these words? Relate the happenings after the 
fishermen came to shore. The Christ questions 
Peter. “Do you love me?” is repeated three times. 
Do you ever hear Jesus say it? He says it count- 
less times every day. Peter’s reply was in the 
affirmative. What is Jesus’ command? What does 
this mean to you and me? Note the conclusion 
to the incident (verse 19). Is this injunction im- 
portant in our lives today? 
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NoTHING made of gold is consumed by fire; 
the blazing flame will only purify it—Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, pioneer educator. 
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Unit XI: Mutual 


Experience in Christ 


TEACHING PLANS _ by Edwin T. Randall 


The pupils’ material for this series of lessons is 
published in the current issues of Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly. The lesson for August 2 
concludes the unit on “Mutual Experience in 
Christ.” The teacher will find supplementary help 
for this lesson in the article, “Are Divorces Nec- 
essary?” by Bliss Kelley, pages 12-14. The writer 
of this teaching plan is a staff member of the 
American Friends Service Committee. The Scrip- 
ture selection for August 2 is Colossians 3:12 
through 4:1. 


Aug. 2: How Can My Family 
Be Fully Christian? 


I remember a lad whose father brought him 
before the juvenile court in Chicago when I was 
a probation officer there. The father said, “Judge, 
I want you to send this boy away until he’s 
twenty-one. I can’t do a thing with him any more. 
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I tell him what’s right and try to make him do it, 
but he’s always doing what’s wrong.” The judge 
studied carefully the report of the probation of- 
ficer which included some pertinent information 
about the father as well as the boy. Then he 
looked keenly at the man for a moment in im- 
pressive silence and said, “You say you tell 
him what’s right, but what do you do yourself?” 

Later on, when I had a chance to talk to the 
boy alone and to give him the first copy of the 
Bible he had ever owned, I found it almost im- 
possible to interpret for him Jesus’ words, “When 
you pray, say, ‘Our Father.’ ”” How could he ever 
understand the love of God when he had never 
known the love of a father? That, I suppose, must 
always be one of the major problems for anyone 
concerned with the spiritual welfare of juvenile 
delinquents. 

We have been talking for four weeks about our 
mutual experiences of Christ. This week we come 
to what might well be considered the grand 
climax of all mutual experience in Christ: home 
life. First of all, home is for the child the place 
where, with dawning consciousness, he learns 
what love is. He discovers that home is where 
he gets fed and clothed and put to bed. And, far 
more important, he learns that home is where he 
is loved. The psychiatrists, if we need anvone to 
tell us so, are well aware that the mind and heart 
are permanently twisted unless these lessons are 
learned at home. 

Home is the place where we have a chance to 
practice Jesus’ way of living with some chance 
of learning how it works before we are too badly 
discouraged. Home is the studio where we prac- 
tice the art of loving other people, where we learn 
the principles of living together under friendly 
circumstances (Ownbey, Adult Student). This 
practice and this learning continue throughout 
life. So home is the most important word in all 
the consideration of our experiences together in 
Christ. This is why we must have a basic Prot- 
estant philosophy of Christian family life in which 
the family is more than a biological necessity. 

Take a careful look at the following outline and 
then prepare a better one for your own use in 
making the points of this very important lesson 
appealing to your class. Be realistic. Don’t just 
sentimentalize about the beauties of home life. 
Recognize the facts. But recognize the one fact, 
also, of the vital importance of home as the train- 
ing ground for Christian living in all other rela- 
tionships. 

I. Introduction 

A. There are personal characteristics 

B. There are social (working-together) char- 
acteristics of the Christian 

II. The necessary personal traits 

A. Compassion, kindness, lowliness, meek- 
ness, patience, forbearance 

B. Most of all love, making harmony 

C. Acting in the spirit of Jesus 
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III. The social characteristics of the Christian in 
his own home 
A. Wives—“be subject ... 
the Lord” 

. Husbands—love wives; do not be harsh; 
don’t discourage the children 
. Children—obey in everything; for this 
pleases the Lord 
. Slaves—obey as serving the Lord 
Masters—be fair and just, as responsible 
to God 

We speak of personal characteristics, but you 
will notice that actually they are also qualities 
which require the presence of other people to put 
into effect. Very clearly these facts indicate that 
Jesus’ way shows us not how to live a holy life 
alone on a desert island or in a private cell 
perched on top of a high pillar. It is the way that 
shows us how to live harmoniously with other 
people—even with those who don’t care about 
being harmonious. Think of these traits in verse 
12. Could you practice any of them in solitude? 
Could you possibly know how much patience you 
really have until it has been tried to the limit 
by the annoyances of other people? 

I think, if I were you, I would teach this lesson 
pretty “straight.” You won’t need any devices 
to get people interested if you keep it practical 
and close to the facts of home life. Use illustra- 
tions from the lesson writers and even more from 
your own experience and observation. You can 
put the outline on the board. Bear down heavily 
on the importance of Christian homes both to 
Christian individuals and to the world. As Chris- 
man (Adult Student), says, “Without Christian 
homes there cannot be Christian nations.” Mudge 
(Wesley Quarterly) also emphasizes the great 
need for Christian homes in a troubled world. 

I would like to give a bit of emphasis to a word 
which becomes two in our translation, “put on.” 
This comes from a Greek word which literally 
means “sink down into.” Then it came to be used 
about getting into your clothes, as if you sank 
down into them. Maybe that would be more 
obvious after you had worn them awhile. You 
know how much more comfortable a pair of over- 
alls is after you have worn them at work for a 
few days! 

Branch Rickey says a man ought to practice 
his religion the way he drives a car, without 
being too conscious of the details. You are not a 
good driver until you can meet each driving neces- 
sity without much conscious thought. You do not 
say to yourself, ‘““Here comes a green light about 
to turn red. Now I must depress the clutch pedal. 
Now I must push my foot on the brake. Now I 
must shift the gear lever and keep my foot on 
the clutch.” You do all those things whenever 
need arises without doing much conscious think- 
ing at all. So it should be with kindness and these 
other things. If, when occasion arises, you say 
to yourself, “Now here is that opportunity to be 


, as is fitting in 
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kind for which I have been searching—I shall 
put on a gentle smile and soften my voice and 
make my handclasp sincere,” you haven’t really 
“sunk down into” kindness. You aren’t clothed 
with it as with a garment. 

Go over these characteristics carefully, but 
briefly, in these terms. This is a list not too differ- 
ent from others Paul has given us. The important 
matter for this lesson is the application to the 
home situation. 

First of all, as Chrisman suggests, Paul’s re- 
marks here puzzle us. They somehow do not come 
alive for us. What present-day minister would rise 
in his pulpit and say, “Now I am afraid not all 
of you married women are properly subject to 
your husbands”? There may be some, or some who 
would want to, but they would sound like voices 
out of a dark past. 

The simple fact is that times change. Maybe 
you can remember when every Methodist minis- 
ter was supposed to ask every bride to promise 
to “obey” her husband. Why don’t we do it now? 
Are we really following Christ, since Paul has 
this puzzling word? 

Well, you have to see things in perspective. 
Consider how, in the Old Testament, as Jesus 
pointed out, there is a command about “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Now, believe 
me, when this law was first put into effect it was 
a wonderfully good law, even though it would 
be wicked for us to enforce it today. It was good 
because it replaced the idea that if somebody put 
out your eye you should (if you were smart 
enough and strong enough) put out both of his, 
or take his life, maybe. If he knocked out your 
tooth, you ought to knock out all of his and break 
his jaw. 

So Paul here is writing to people who had been 
brought up to believe that a wife was virtually 
a piece of property, that her husband had prac- 
tically no responsibility for her to the world at 
large and very little even to her own family. Of 
course, there was much in Jewish law and prac- 
tice that had begun to modify these ancient bar- 
barisms, but the idea that a woman was a person 
in her own right was far from universal even 
among the Jews and practically unknown else- 
where. 

Thus what is important here is not that Paul 
assumes that all good wives obey their husbands. 
The important fact is that he says, “as is fitting 
in the Lord.” The reason this is important is that 
men and women have discovered, with time and 
experience, that for a wife to “obey” her husband 
or to be subject to him in those old terms just 
simply isn’t “fitting in the Lord” at all. I know 
there are people who still question this but there 
is general agreement among all kinds of people 
who believe in democracy and Christianity that 
the right kind of a home is one in which husband 
and wife operate as a partnership and where co- 
operation replaces command. 
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by Charles Le Brun. (Three Lions 


“Holy Family,” 
Photo.) 


You can go with this theme through all the 
experiences of human relationships. When Paul 
told husbands to love their wives, he was further 
destroying the old relationship. Men have dis- 
covered that love is not everything it should be 
in the presence of command and obedience. They 
have even discovered, with the help of their wives, 
that for children to practice blind and unthink- 
ing obedience may be gratifying to the vanity 
of an autocratic parent, but it can’t possibly be 
the kind of conduct that “pleases the Lord.” 
Fathers (and mothers) who simply issue com- 
mands to be obeyed do provoke and discourage 
their children. 

Now you can check over what Paul says about 
slaves and masters in the same way to discover 
that, while he seems to be accepting the slave 
system, he is interjecting just the ideas and prin- 
ciples which served to destroy slavery (Ownbey). 
When you point a man toward God as the One 
to whom he is finally responsible for his conduct 
toward other men, you have done away with 
slavery in idea and ideal, no matter how long 
it takes to put it into practice. 

So if we want our homes to be fully Christian, 
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the way is clear. Paul has marked it out for us. 
First of all, we must “sink down into,” submerge 
ourselves in, these habits which belong to God’s 
“chosen ones.” We must be so lost in habitual 
kindness that we will not even think of ourselves 
as being kind, and so on. 

But we can only do this if we have a place 
to practice. The trouble with the world at large 
is that many of the people to whom we must be 
kind and forbearing do not want to be kind and 
forbearing toward us. This leads to difficulties. 
It leads us, at first thought, to say, “Then I won’t 
be kind to him. He doesn’t even know what kind- 
ness is about.” This is the kind of wickedness 
which leads us to say, “Violence is the only kind 
of language such people understand, therefore 
we must be violent to them, kill them, if need 
be, even for their own good.” 

We need a place to practice kindness where 
other people want to be kind to us—at home. 
So we can observe the principles Paul laid down 
and not the details. We won’t suppose that mother 
has to obey or be subject to father. But we will 
be sure that mother will do such things as are 
“fitting in the Lord.” Fathers and husbands will 
act with love toward wives and children, and that 
means enlightened and understanding love which 
will not require “obedience” as a debt, but will 
join with all the other members of the family 
in bringing the way of Jesus into experience in 
the fellowship of the home. 

Chrisman asks if the home should be “in some 
degree” a democracy. Give careful consideration 
to this question. Give particular thought to the 
question itself. Can we have democracy to a 
degree? To what degree? To what degree do you 
want it at home? How far can you come short of 
democracy and not be destroying personal values? 
Who has a right to command another? Jesus said, 
“A new commandment I give to you, that you love 
one another.” What other commandments are pos- 
sible in a Christian home? How can you have a 
home, or any other group, operating without 
“commandments”? 

You might want to close on this note of love 
and its relation to command and obedience. A 
good way to do it will be to read 1 Corinthians 
13. You will find the new translation gives the 
passage new power and luster. So you can close 
this study of how our homes can be fully Chris- 
tian with another “command,” “Little children, 
love one another.” 
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THE BOLDNESS of the saints was always full of 
the fear of God.—Thomas a Kempis, Imitation 
of Christ. 
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SOME PEOPLE rob God when they give only a 
tenth, and others have no business to give even 
as much as that.—G. Campbell Morgan in This 
Was His Faith; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Unit XII: Developing the Spiritual Life 


TEACHING PLANS 


“Prayer and the Laws of Nature,” by Robert E. 
Cushman (pages 5-8), will be helpful to the 
teacher using this unit on “Developing the Spirit- 
ual Life.” The Bible passages for the lesson for 
August 9 are Ephesians 6:10-20, Romans 14:19-21. 


Aug. 9: How Can I Find Strength? 


Today we move into a new unit of studies en- 
titled “Developing the Spiritual Life.” This could 
really be the theme of all our Bible study. But 
here the emphasis is upon the way of prayer in 
developing the spiritual life. The aim of the next 
four sessions is “to lead adults to a better under- 
standing of and more active dedication to the de- 
velopment of their own spiritual lives, particu- 
larly through prayer.” What higher purpose could 
a group of adults have than this? 

During the next four Sundays we will be rais- 
ing these key questions: (1) How can I find 
strength? (2) How can I know what is right? (3) 
Should I pray for others? (4) How can I achieve 
godliness? These vital issues can be discussed 
without much happening in the lives of class 
members or teachers. Yet, experiences in dealing 
with these questions can be turning points in the 
lives of teachers and class members alike. 
Whether it is to be one or the other will depend 
in no small measure upon the preparation and 
experiences of the teachers themselves. Perhaps 
the way we as teachers can lead others in the 
development of their spiritual life is to make 
progress in that direction ourselves. 

There are many methods of teaching, and all 
useful ways should be employed. Perhaps the 
methods most commonly used in adult classes are 
lecture and discussion. In the first, the teacher 
makes careful preparation and presents his ideas 
on the subject in an orderly and logical manner. 
The discussion method provides an opportunity 
for each member of the class to make comments, 
as well as to raise questions. Here the teacher 
serves as a discussion leader. Each of these 
methods, along with several others, may be used 
to advantage. They may be used separately or 
combined with each other. Each one calls for 
careful and prayerful preparation. The teaching 
plans presented here will take both into account. 

Careful attention should be given to the mas- 
tery of the materials in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with either Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. 
It is understood, of course, that this outline may 
be adapted to suit the individual teacher. 


by Earl Brewer 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


A. The Bible Lesson 

1. How can we find strength to fight evil? 
(Ephesians 6: 10-20) 

2. How can we avoid being a temptation to 
others? (Romans 14:19-21) 

What is the nature of our temptations today? 

. How can we find strength to overcome such 

temptations? 

D. How can we build each other up in spiritual 

strength? 


Qs 


The Bible lesson today is taken from Ephesians 
and Romans. Each of these two New Testament 
letters contains a doctrinal section and a practical 
or ethical section. If The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary or some other such commentary is avail- 
able, it would be interesting to trace briefly the 
structure of these two Epistles as background to 
the lesson material itself. The Bible selections 
should be read, and the leader might comment 
upon the reading of the selection following 
Carlyon (Adult Student) or McCorkle (Wesley 
Quarterly). Each Scripture selection is set in a 
longer passage. It would be helpful to read the 
entire chapter from which each comes. The New 
Testament Christians were fighting against very 
real and powerful temptations and enemies. 

The attainment of spiritual strength was de- 
pendent upon spiritual discipline and temperate 
living. Such “growth in grace” meant not only the 
capacity to overcome evil but also the freedom 
and willingness to remove oneself in action and 
influence as a stumbling block to others. This is 
brought out sharply in the passage from Romans. 
The strong Christian is one who can choose to 
refrain from practices which, although con- 
sidered right in his own eyes, might cause his 
brother to stumble. This is the heart of the mem- 
ory selection. 

What is the nature of our temptations today? 
This is one of the most serious questions a Chris- 
tian can ask. The world of evil and sin is mediated 
to us partially through the things which tempt 
us. A temptation to a Christian may be any hint, 
suggestion, impulse, or inclination to think, feel, or 
act in ways which conflict with one’s Christian 
standards. This means that the higher one’s stand- 
ards, the greater may be one’s temptations. Also, 
what is a temptation to one person may not be 
to another. The same situation or object may be 
one kind of temptation to one person and an 
entirely different sort to another. 

A temptation is frequently a normal situation 
perverted by excess or immorality. This is par- 
ticularly true in the realm of the physical drives. 
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“A prayer retreat may be necessary to absorb the Mind 
and Spirit of God.” (Photo by Donald Rettew, from 
Hannah E. Berry.) 


Tasty and appetizing food and drink are a joy to 
the normal person. However, overeating seems 
to be a peculiar temptation of the American peo- 
ple. Indulgence in alcoholic beverages is a major 
temptation and weakness. (See Barnette’s dis- 
cussion of this in Wesley Quarterly.) Likewise, 
the sex drive is perfectly normal and Christian 
until overstimulated and perverted in modern 
life. Here, one man’s temptation may be to “turn 
aside to the harlot,” while another’s would be to 
“look at a woman lustfully.” The ambitious Chris- 
tian believes that he should love his fellow man, 
but his ego-striving may tempt him to take ad- 
vantage of his colleagues or to slander those in 
his way. 

Our lesson speaks of a world of evil spirits and 
influences against which the Christian must pre- 
pare himself in strength to fight. The modern 
Christian is tempted to believe that there is only 
a natural world and that man is only a little 
higher than the other animals. We have much time 
at our disposal, but the modern Christian is likely 
to be tempted to fill his hours with routine work 
and equally routine recreation, rather than to 
search out the possibilities for creative work, 
worship, and prayer. The temptation is to spend 
more time with the newspaper than with the 
“good news,” before the radio and television sets 
than before the altar. Indeed, Seifert (Adult 
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Student) says that people who live in an environ- 
ment like ours are surrounded by temptation just 
as by air. 

If we are using the discussion method, this 
would be a good time to ask, What is the nature 
of our temptation today? What tempts us? Are 
we willing and able to discuss such questions? 
What have been our greatest temptations during 
the past week? We should not press the class too 
far with these questions. However, if the class is a 
group of sincere Christians trying to strengthen 
their spiritual lives, it is likely that intimate and 
heart-searching questions such as these will start 
the process of thinking and feeling along the right 
track to reach the next station in the modern 
“nilgrim’s progress.” 

This discussion should lead the members of 
the class into a realistic view of the nature and 
extent of modern temptations. It should not be a 
morbid review of particular evils which tempt 
people, but an opportunity for each person to 
view his own world in its evil and hostile aspects 
to determine his own resources for resisting temp- 
tation. It should be remembered that temptations 
are frequently most harmful when disguised as, 
or associated with, good. The cocktail is usually 
set within the context of culture, and ruthless 
egotism is frequently rewarded with fame and 
fortune. It is of the nature of temptations to 
glitter. 

How can we find strength to overcome tempta- 
tions? If we understand the true nature of our 
temptations, we have gone a long way toward 
building up the strength to overcome them. Not 
all kinds of strength are sufficient in the face 
of temptations. The strength and skill to maintain 
a high batting average in baseball may strike out 
time and time again in the face of social drinking. 
Temperance in eating may be a necessity for 
middle-aged politicians, while “slanting the truth” 
to fit the party line may be considered normal. 
An industrialist who would not be caught short 
of giving a tithe of his earnings to the church 
might allow and encourage the lowest possible 
wages. One who would not think of touching 
alcoholic beverages might not be able to resist 
the suggestion that he cut corners on his income 
tax returns or pad his expense accounts. The 
farmer who would not miss church services for 
the salvation of his soul might yield to tempta- 
tions to engage in practices which would allow 
his soil to wash away. 

There are at least two important steps in find- 
ing that strength to resist temptations. The first 
is to recognize that “man does not need to rely 
on his own powers alone” (Seifert). Christians 
are not taught to be strong in themselves. Our 
Scripture says, “Be strong in the Lord and in 
the strength of his might” (Ephesians 6:10). 

The first part of our lesson is simply a review 
of how an individual can strengthen his own life 
by taking on the power and strength of God. This 
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can be done only by surrendering oneself to God 
and it is made possible through a recognition of 
one’s own weakness. Our strength is not enough 
in the modern world of temptation and sin and 
evil. We can face it only by the help and power 
of God. 

This first step leads toward the second. That 
is to build up this strength which comes from 
God by exercising it in daily. Christian living. 
Physical health is never just a matter of an ade- 
quate diet. It also involves a program of phys- 
ical activity which makes possible the conversion 
of the physical diet into a strong, resilient, and 
healthy body. The analogy holds largely for the 
spiritual life. It is not enough to pray and to re- 
ceive the word or grace of God as an adequate and 
powerful spiritual diet. There must be the exer- 
cise of the spiritual life in daily living. 

A prayer retreat may be necessary to absorb 
the Mind and Spirit of God, but it is in happy, 
joyous, and creative human tasks that spiritual 
food is digested to produce strong, virile, well- 
rounded personalities. It is this spiritual health 
which throws up blocks of resistance to tempta- 
tions. 

A healthy body knows a germ or foreign sub- 
stance and automatically crushes it out, or at- 
tempts to do so. A healthy spiritual life, as Jesus’ 
in the temptations of the wilderness, recognizes 
temptations for what they are and summons the 
strength to overcome them. There is no magical 
route to physical health, although quacks make 
millions promoting “easy cures,” “strength of 
youth,” and “make-up beautiful.” It is even more 
true that there is no short-cut or quack way to 
spiritual strength. These things come through 
prayer and fasting and meditation and practicing 
the presence of God in daily life. 

If the class is using the discussion method, this 
section might be discussed as a question. The ques- 
tion might take several forms. What are some 
of the ways we overcome temptation? What are 
some examples of this? How have we strengthened 
ourselves in the face of temptation? Have we 
been able to learn from our failures, i.e., from 
times when we have yielded to temptation? 

How can we “build each other up” in spiritual 
strength? In spite of the negative form of the 
memory selection, the impact of this lesson is 
positive. The emphasis is upon building strength 
to overcome weakness, to putting on “the whole 
armor of God” in order to be able to withstand 
the evil one. This final section is the most posi- 
tive accent of all. Paul says, “Let us then pur- 
sue what makes for peace and for mutual up- 
building” (Romans 14:19). 

The first and negative aspect of this matter 
would be that we could build each other up in 
spiritual strength by removing, from group life, 
temptations which resulted from our own behavior. 
We can cease to become “allies of the tempter” 
(Seifert). Here the memory selection states a 


great truth for the Christian group. “It is right 
not to eat meat or drink wine or do anything 
that makes your brother stumble” (Romans 14: 
21). We would not knowingly and willingly say 
things or perform by word or deed those behavior 
patterns which are likely to be temptations to 
fellow Christians. We should attempt not to create 
bad influences through our lives. If all Christians 
took seriously this negative aspect of “building 
each other up,” the total world would be rid of 
many temptations and of much social evil. 

But there is another aspect of this question. It 
has to do with the positive life of a Christian in 
building each other up. The Christian’s life is not 
essentiallv negative. It is basically creative, posi- 
tive, good. The Christian, therefore, is not con- 
tent to “see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil.” 

The Christian life is a positive force for good- 
ness. We cannot be content to hide our talents 
in the ground and to return to God and neigh- 
bors the same amount committed to us. As Chris- 
tians we must put our talents to use in the positive 
development of goodness and of truth and of 
beauty. This results, not only in building strength 
for ourselves, but in building strength for others 
as well. In addition to refusing to cause our 
brother to stumble, we do the more positive thing 
of placing an arm of helpfulness about him. We 
prevent the evil by the positive good. We replace 
a bad influence by a good one. We are concerned 
for “what makes for peace and for mutual up- 
building.” 

If the class follows the discussion pattern, ad- 
ditional questions might be raised around this 
point. For instance, what are some of the ways 
we “build each other up” in our class? In our 
church? In our community? In our country? In 
our world? What are some of the concrete and 
definite projects which we as individuals or as 
a class might undertake in our own community? 





Recourse 


By Gene Moore 


I contend with fear’s dark damage 
Finding courage for repair 
When I turn to my Creator 


In the quiet aisles of prayer. 


There is strength for meeting trouble 
In the beauty I applaud 

When my soul, surmounting shadows, 
Searches out the face of God. 
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Aug. 16: How Can I Know What Is Right? 


The Bible passage is Colossians 1:3-6, 9-20. 


It is the purpose of this lesson to guide members 
of the class in a consideration of the question, 
How can we better understand the spiritual life? 
What is the source of knowledge and what is the 
criterion by which one decides what is right or 
wrong, true or false, positive or negative, in the 
field of spiritual knowledge? Such questions are 
not for the philosopher only but for the common 
man as well, especially every man who calls him- 
self by the name of Christ. 

This outline is adaptable for use with either 
Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student and may be 
modified to suit the needs of each teacher: 


I. The Bible lesson 
A. The trinity of faith, love, and hope (Colos- 
sians 1: 3-6) 
B. Christ is the true wisdom (Colossians 
1: 9-20) 
II. How can we know what is right 
A. To think and believe? 
B. To feel? 
C. To do? 
III. How can we attain true wisdom? 


The Bible lesson. Begin the lesson by reading 
and reviewing the Scripture material. Review a 
discussion of this short New Testament letter in 
a commentary such as The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. It would be found that this Epistle is 
like Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, in that it 
is divided into two main parts: theological and 
practical. Unlike last Sunday’s lesson, however, 
today’s Bible passage is found in the theological 
section of the letter. 

An excellent commentary on this letter and 
the section selected for the lesson today may 
be found in Carlyon (Adult Student) and Mc- 
Corkle (Wesley Quarterly). The Gnostic inter- 
pretation of spiritual life and wisdom which was 
present in the little community in Asia Minor to 
whom this letter was addressed should be dis- 
cussed as the background against which the les- 
son is to be understood. 

In this connection, see especially the discussion 
by McCorkle under the titles “Gnosticism” and 
“Wisdom.” This need to construct the right view 
of wisdom was the basic reason for this letter. 
The writer sets out a great trinity of truth in the 
opening sentence when he speaks of “faith in 
Christ Jesus,” “the love which you have for all 
the saints,” and “the hope laid up for you in 
heaven.” 

From this theological summary of the Christian 
gospel and its truth, the writer moves ahead to 
counter the false wisdom of the Gnostics by plac- 
ing Jesus at the heart and core of truth and 
wisdom. From the whole evil world of the 
Gnostics, Jesus Christ has delivered all true 
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Christians. We have moved from darkness to 
light, from demonic possession to redemption 
and forgiveness. The One who has done this was 
the “first-born of all creation.” Christ is not just 
another spiritual being but the creative power 
through which all spiritual good comes. Christ 
exhibits “the fullness of God.” And in him dwells 
the spirit of reconciliation. The dark and uncer- 
tain “wisdom” of the Gnostics is not to be com- 
pared with the truth and wisdom of Christ. In- 
deed, as the memory selection puts it, “He is 
before all things, and in him all things hold to- 
gether” (Colossians 1:17). 

This, then, is the biblical truth serving as the 
solid theological foundation on which questions 
of right and wrong can be raised. This is the North 
Star which serves as a standard for correcting 
compasses, the true tone to which instruments 
may be set in confidence. 

How can we know what is right in our efforts 
to understand the spiritual life? This is the central 
and crucial question of this lesson. It might be 
subdivided for purposes of discussion. If the ses- 
sion is carried on in a discussional pattern, these 
questions might be suggested: What are some of 
the situations in life in which it is difficult to know 
what is right for one to think and believe? How 
is one to determine what is right in these cases? 
In his opening section and in the section entitled 
“We Need Insight,” Seifert (Adult Student) deals 
with some of these situations in which decisions 
have to be made. There is a treatment of this by 
Barnette (Wesley Quarterly) in his opening sec- 
tion. 

In the spiritual life, as in all ordinary expe- 
riences of human living, it is necessary for us to 
think our way through to some answers to dis- 
turbing questions. What do I believe about God? 
Is he an illusion and a myth or the central fact 
of reality? If he is the first, then, he is not the 
second, and we must know which is right. What 
do you think of Jesus Christ? Is he only a Galilean 
peasant, a roving teacher, who died the death of 
a thief on a cross, or is he the Son of the Living 
God, as Peter confessed him to be? If he is the 
second, then, he is more than the first, and we 
need to know which is right. 

What do you think of man? Is he made in the 
image of God but a little lower than the angels, 
or is he made in the image of animals, although 
higher than his ancestors? Life is colored by the 
answer to this question. And the spiritual life de- 
pends upon the correctness of thought in this 
realm. , 

What is the significance of life? Is man like “a 
sick fly on a crumb of bread’’? Or is he a spiritual 
being created with dignity and possessed of an 
eternal destiny? Is he only “economic man” or 
“social animal’? Or does he possess personality 
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which is of the essence of reality? Our insights 
into the little choices which confront us day by 
day are likely to depend upon the right answers 
to basic theological and philosophical questions. 

In our busy world it is not easy to think at all, 
and it is even more difficult to appraise our 
thoughts in the light of the true wisdom in the 
gospel and person of Jesus Christ. Here, indeed, 
if we can but see, is the light to dispel our dark- 
ness and the guide toward the right. 

It is certainly right to think the thoughts of 
God after him and to have so much of “the mind 
of Christ” in us that we come to think as he 
thought and to move from spiritual insight to 
spiritual light as we meditate and pray in a joy- 
ous adventure in right thinking and believing. 

But “life is more than logic.” And man is more 
than mind. True wisdom concerns not only the 
thoughts of men but, also, their feelings. How can 
I know what is right to feel? Perhaps we have 
some understanding of the mysteries of philoso- 
phy and science, but is it right for that knowl- 
edge to lead us to shrink from our neighbors and 
our world? Is it right to use superior knowledge 
in hate and revenge to destroy our neighbors and 
their possessions? Are envy, jealousy, malice, 
anger, fear, hatred, and a host of other negative 
and destructive feelings the right ways to express 
the essence of our emotional being in the ordinary 
circumstances of life? Is the spiritual life built 
upon these emotions? Or is it right to love, under- 
stand, appreciate, be concerned about, be at peace 
with, and find joy in the everyday human rela- 
tions? 

Surely Jesus set us the standard of Christian 
love against which to measure the way we feel in 
life. It is said that as adults we can keep on learn- 
ing if we wish. It is the adequacy of this “want,” 
desire or emotion which sets the limits for de- 
velopment in our thought life as well as in our 
skills. 

A third question might be, How can I know 
what is right to do? In a sense, this combines 
the first two in a definite decision necessary to 
action. Ultimately, the way we think and feel will 
be expressed in our behavior. This is discussed by 
Seifert in the section “Where Wisdom Is Found,” 
and by McCorkle in the sections entitled “The 
Spiritual Life” and “Fruitful Living.” 

In some things we may suspend judgment by 
saying that in this realm we do not know enough 
now to make a decision. But in the vital realm 
of life this cannot be done because life must be 
lived. Suspended judgment cannot lead to sus- 
pended action in realms where, in order to live, 
it is necessary to act. Likewise, in many realms 
the feeling in life may be neutral or established 
by custom. Yet, when some element of deep con- 
cern arises, it is necessary to know our feelings 
and to be guided by them in our action. 

Right action is a product of right thinking and 


right feeling or motivation. For the Christian, 
these two aspects of behavior join in Jesus Christ. 
He becomes the standard of truth and of love. But 
he is more than this because he himself, while 
on this earth, “went about doing good.” Thus, the 
“will of God” involves the welfare of people. The 
behavior or actions of Christians would, there- 
fore, build up and not tear down, do good and 
not harm, render service and not expect to be 
served, increase Christian joy and happiness and 
not sadness and tragedy. How can we really know 
what is the right and good and Christian behavior 
in this or that circumstance of life? 

How can we attain true wisdom? If the group 
discussion procedure has led to a consideration 
of the three basic questions considered above, 
it would be well to conclude by some comments 
and questions regarding this final question. Do we 
really believe that Christ is the true wisdom? 
Is he the standard for what we think, feel, and 
do? If so, how can we attain true wisdom and how 
can we have fellowship more closely and com- 
pletely with Christ? 

Reference might be made here to Seifert’s “How 
Prayer Helps” and McCorkle’s treatment of “The 
Will of God.” If Christ’s gospel contains for Chris- 
tians the true wisdom, how may we move more 
fully into it and appropriate it more completely 
for our daily living? If our problems are those of 
thought, would it not be helpful to know and 
meditate upon the great thoughts of the Bible, 
especially the gospel and the teachings of the 
New Testament? If we are confused in our search 
for truth, would not meditation and prayer to 
the God of Truth be our surest guide to serve as 
a route around and beyond our mental difficulties 
and limitations of understanding? 

If our problems are in the area of feeling and 
emotion, would it not be fair to assume that the 
gospel of love could be the leaven for our emo- 
tionally twisted lump? Calming ourselves in 
prayer and quietness before the Creator of the 
Universe, who is the loving Father, would grant 
us that measure of peace and confidence which 
would restore our true emotional center and 
aid us in organizing our lives around the standard 
of Christian love. 

If our questions have to do with practical de- 
cisions for action, is it not safe to assume that the 
guides which we find in the gospel and in the life 
of Jesus Christ and his disciples could become for 
us guideposts along the way of life to the point 
that in all of our decisions we would profit by 
the deeds of Christ? 


7 ¥ 1d 
VERILY, of old time, indeed at all times, truth 


is hated—tTertullian, Apologetic and Practical 
Treatises (late second century A.D.) 
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Aug. 23: Should I Pray for Others? 


The biblical passages are 1 Timothy 2:1-8; 
Romans 8:26-28. 

It is the purpose of this lesson to explore the 
place of intercessory prayer in the spiritual life 
of the individual, the church, the community, and 
the world. The lesson should provide opportunities 
for each class member to express his views and 
to share his own experiences regarding this topic. 
In addition, provisions should be made for mem- 
bers of the class to participate in prayers for 
others. 

There are, of course, many books and refer- 
ences on the subject of prayer. Two which have 
especially helpful chapters on intercessory prayer 
are The Lower Levels of Prayer, by George 
S. Stewart, (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940) 
and Prayer by George A. Buttrick, (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942). In addition, the prayer 
life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels provides 
an excellent backdrop against which to consider 
this theme. The personal experiences of the 
teacher and members of the class provide dis- 
cussion opportunities which should not be over- 
looked. The following outline may be adapted for 
use either with Adult Student or Wesley Quar- 
terly: 


I. The biblical background 
A. For whom should we pray? (1 Timothy 
2: 1-8) 
B. Who is our helper in prayer? (Romans 
8: 26-28) 
II. What is intercessory prayer? 
III. What does it do to God? 
IV. What does it do to the ones for whom the 
prayer is offered? 
V. What does it do to the one offering the 
prayer? , 
VI. How to pray for others? 


The biblical background. As usual, a good way 
to begin would be to read an analysis of the 
Scripture lesson. This is neatly divided into the 
section from 1 Timothy and the briefer selection 
from Romans. 

We have already had a brief glance at the 
Epistle to the Romans, and if a commentary is 
handy, the introductory section dealing with the 
Pastoral Letters or with 1 Timothy would be 
worth reading as a background. The question 
might be asked, What is the central idea in the 
selection from Timothy? Various persons might 
be asked to give their opinions and comments 
on this question. The teacher could summarize the 
discussion by pointing out that the central idea 
in this Bible selection is that Christians should 
pray for all men. Why should we pray for all 
men? The answer is that there is only one God 
who “desires all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Timothy 2:4). 
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If we think deeply about the privilege and re- 
sponsibility to lift the welfare of all men into the 
presence of God in prayer, it becomes a task too 
great for feeble man. The selection from Romans 
can be interpreted to mean that we are not left 
in our own strength to accomplish intercessory 
prayer. The necessity of praying for others grows 
out of the nature of God, but because we are weak 
the Holy Spirit, coming, also, from the Trinitarian 
nature of God, assists us in this difficult and holy 
process. In a sense, then, this Scripture teaches us 
that intercessory prayer is a measure of the in- 
tensity and extensity of our Christian experience 
in that “In everything God works for good with 
those who love him, who are called according to 
his purpose” (Romans 8:28). 

In summary, the nature of God, as revealed 
in Christ, both requires that prayer “be made for 
all men” and provides the strength through the 
Spirit to make possible the reality of this self- 
giving experience. 

What is intercessory prayer? The way in which 
intercessory prayer is related to other forms of 
prayer is reviewed by Carlyon (Adult Student). 
The simple answer to the question above is that 
intercessory prayer is prayer for others. (See 
the article on page 5.) It is prayer for the wel- 
fare and the good of others. It is necessary to 
mention this because, obviously, interceding on 
behalf of others could be for good or evil. The 
curse of the witch doctor, the evil spell of the 
magician, the offensive conjuring of a medicine 
man—all are efforts to intercede in the world of 
spirits for the harm of man. 

Christians certainly believe that the power 
and positive good of intercessory prayer is pre- 
cisely the type of light which dispels all dark- 
ness. Intercessory prayer, finally, is not only some- 
thing we do at stated times and places, but it is 
also something we are in the center of our beings 
as Christians. 

If the class is given to discussion, another ques- 
tion might be asked under this heading: What 
experiences have we had in intercessory prayer? 
Do we pray for others? If so, for what purposes, 
under what circumstances, and with what results? 

What does intercessory prayer do to God? 
Seifert (Adult Student) discusses this question 
in a section, “Do We Change God?” and McCorkle 
(Wesley Quarterly) touches on it in the sections 
entitled “Prayer and the Trinity,” and “God 
Acts.” Really, the form in which this question is 
cast borders on sacrilege. As Seifert points out, 
it is hardly within the Christian conception of 
God to assume that he is swayed one way or the 
other by much or little speaking. We hardly con- 
ceive that the mind of God is made up in a group 
discussion process. It is unthinkable that God 
is dependent upon a majority vote in terms of 
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intercessory prayer for the policy and strategy 
which express his essential nature. 

As there is a trinity of persons in the Godhead, 
so there must inevitably be a trinity of persons 
in intercessory prayer. A minimum situation in 
which this kind of prayer is possible includes 
God, the person offering the prayer, and the per- 
son for whom the prayer is offered. This triangle 
includes intricate relationships. It is hardly to be 
assumed that prayer within this context would 
change the nature of God, but to be effective at 
all such prayer must result in modifications, either 
within the persons involved or within the rela- 
tionships which are sustained between the persons 
or between the persons and God. Such intimate 
and complex relationships may be filled with 
obstacles and barriers to God’s will and purpose 
in the human society at the points covered by the 
prayer. Without changing in the least the pur- 
pose of God, such prayers might easily modify 
the relationships involved so that the good which 
God would do could, under the circumstances, 
be done. 

Thus, intercessory prayer, would not change 
the nature and purpose of God, but it would 
facilitate the realization of that purpose and will 
by reducing the friction and removing the ob- 
stacles in the way of a more perfect realization 
of God’s will. What are some other ideas about 
what intercessory prayer does to the nature and 
will of God? 

What does intercessory prayer do to the ones 
for whom the prayer is made? In the intercessory 
prayer situation, there may be one or more per- 
sons for whom the prayer is offered. Do such 
prayers really accomplish anything? Seifert 
(Adult Student) discusses the question under the 
heading “Does Anything Happen?” while Bar- 
nette (Wesley Quarterly) treats it in a section 
“For Whom to Pray.” 

Let us suppose that the persons in this prayer 
situation are not aware that prayers are being 
offered for them. Would such prayers accomplish 
their purposes? Are there psychic and spiritual 
forces which reach across both time and snace 
to influence behavior? There are those who think 
that this is true in the ordinary thought world, 
to say nothing of the higher levels of spiritual 
aspiration and prayer. For example, J. B. Rhine, 
of Duke University, concludes on the basis of 
psychological experimental evidence that extra- 
sensory perception exists in many people and 
in some to a marked degree. 

Would this be part of the way in which inter- 
cessory prayer might operate? Is such prayer 
likely to remain unknown to the persons for 
whom it is offered? Is it not more likely that 
genuine prayer for others would be only the high- 
est expression of a total attitude which would, 
at the same time, result in concrete and varied 
expressions and acts leading toward good will 
and mutual helpfulness? 


Although forgetful in moments of selfishness 
and dissipation, a young boy or girl in crises or 
more sober times is likely to know that parents 
in some faraway place have their deepest in- 
terests at heart and are lifting them up in fre- 
quent prayer. Such knowledge may change the 
lives of such persons. 

Yet, beyond such expectancies within the pri- 
mary circle of acquaintances, can we discount the 
possibility that prayer for persons unknown or 
for categories of persons unknowable as indi- 
viduals, can and in fact does build up such a net- 
work of good will and spiritual concern as to fa- 
cilitate the accomplishment of God’s will, even 
in the face of sin and evil? Is this not really our 
faith when we pray for nations and people and 
their leaders, for persons in tragic circumstances 
but far beyond our range of personal acquaint- 
ance, for participants in events remote from our 
control? And who would rob us of our faith that 
such prayers lifted in love are more than wasted 
physical breath or the rising of unheard sighs, 
that they are indeed part of the fabric of love and 
good will rooted in the nature of God and of the 
universe? 

What does intercessory prayer do to the one 
offering the prayer? Here the question is clearer. 
It requires no conjecture to know that if we set 
aside a definite time and place to lift up our 
friends and our enemies, persons known and un- 
known, to God in prayer for their good and wel- 
fare, that such practice inevitably enters into the 
totality of our relationships, present and future, 
with such persons or groups of persons. After 
genuine prayer for the neighbors next door, it is 
undoubtedly more difficult to gossip about them. 
Persons on our prayer list are not likely to be 


“The final and largest circle [of prayer] would in- 
clude all categories of persons. We pray for all Koreans 
or Japanese or Chinese.” Shown here is a Japanese 
family at home. (H. Armstrong Roberts Photo.) 

















on our blackmail list. Prayer for others has a way 
of destroying the germs of greed and suspicion 
and other wicked thoughts like some powerful 
spiritual antiseptic. 

The process in intercessory prayer creates a 
product of good which is automatically destructive 
of evil. The person who prays for others in the 
closet becomes incapable of stabbing his fellows 
in the dark. It is unthinkable that persons who 
take the welfare of minorities to God in prayer 
upon their knees could ever crush them under 
their heels. These are but a few examples of the 
spiritual impact which intercessory prayer in- 
evitably has upon those who do the praying. 

It is likely that there are a variety of ways in 
which intercessory prayer results in subtle 
changes in the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of the persons performing the prayers. If it could 
be known that the two and one half billions of 
human beings occupying our planet today were 
knit together by a network of Christian prayer 
and concern, there would be immeasurably 
greater hope for our future on this earth. 

How to pray for others? This question is treated 
by Barnette in a section entitled “Effective 
Prayers” and by Seifert under the title “How 
Pray?” Before we bring this lesson to a close we 
might want to raise this question for discussion. 
Persons practicing intercessory prayer might tell 
their experiences. Then we might summarize the 
lesson along this line: 

Since prayer, in its essence, is a natural and 
spontaneous art, it is uncommonly difficult to lay 
down rules and regulations which attempt to in- 
troduce rigidities and artificialities into a situa- 
tion which really defies them. Yet, if we are con- 
cerned to pray for others, it might be helpful to 
review some of the levels on which it has been 
done. Perhaps this can best be done in terms of 
four concentric circles of persons for whom 





Experience 


By Webb Dycus 


I’m glad that my heart has been broken, 
That I’ve known the quick inrush of pain. 
How else is one’s sympathy loosened, 


Faith grown to a depth to sustain? 


And I’m glad that ! came through the shadows, 
To laugh in the wind and the sun— 
Knowing now with an intimate knowledge 


The stuff of which laughter is spun! 
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our prayers may and should be offered up. 

1. It is most natural to pray for those closest 
around us and those whom we love most deeply. 
Our periods of intercessory prayer might well 
begin at this point and move around the circle 
of intimate acquaintances reviewing their prob- 
lems and possibilities as we know them and pro- 
ject a prayer for their future. Unusual or com- 
plicated circumstances of tragedy and grief, of 
suffering and temptation, would naturally call 
for special thought and prayer and love. If we 
keep a prayer list, these persons would be at the 
top of the list. 

2. These persons would be acquaintances but 
along a second concentric circle moving outward. 
They would be people of the community, relatives 
of some distance, persons whom we had known 
in the past, and others whom we had known 
through their works or in other ways. These 
would still be living people whose names we could 
call and whose personalities and problems, al- 
though more remote and distant than those in 
the first circle, could come before us with indi- 
viduality and distinctness. 

3. As we move outward to the third circle, 
we would be going from individual acquaintances 
to types of persons. We might not know the bishop 
of the church or the President of the country, yet 
these persons would be on our prayer list because 
of their unique responsibilities. They would still 
represent for us persons, although not known by 
name and acquaintance. We pray for them be- 
cause of the position they hold. 

4. The final and largest circle would include 
categories or groups of persons. We pray for all 
Koreans or Japanese or Chinese. We include all 
hungry people and those who are sick or be- 
reaved or in serious trouble. The strength of 
intercessory prayer might be slight on the fourth 
circle, yet, we cannot hope to include the whole 
world in our prayers unless we give attention 
to this mass of persons. 

We might, in closing the lesson, give some time 
for intercessory prayer on the part of a leader or 
of each member of the class. 
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Aug. 30: How Can I Achieve Godliness? 


The Bible passage is 1 Timothy 4:7-16. 


Last Sunday’s lesson should have reached a 
high point in our understanding of the Christian’s 
outgoing good will as expressed in intercessory 
prayer. Since then have we ourselves made inter- 
cessory prayer more definitely a normal part of 
daily life? Have we held up some individual or 
some group of people to God in prayer? Do we 
feel that we are a little more Christian and that 
the world is a little better because we have prac- 
ticed more completely the high art of prayer, not 
only for ourselves, but for others? Is it safe to 
assume that if we can give favorable answers to 
such questions as these, last Sunday’s lesson was 
a success? 

We come now to the concluding lesson in the 
unit dealing with the development of the spiritual 
life. The question under consideration is the sum- 
mary of the whole series: “How can I achieve 
godliness?” The achievement of godliness in- 
volves finding strength to resist temptation, know- 
ing the difference between right and wrong, 
understanding more deeply the implications of 
spiritual living and of constant prayer for others. 
These things, and others, are involved in the 
achievement of godliness. It is the purpose of this 
lesson to explore some of the steps in the training 
process toward the achievement of godliness. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with either Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly: 


I. The biblical background 
A. “Train yourself in godliness” (1 Timothy 
4: 7-10) 
1. Set an example for others (1 Timothy 
4: 11-16) 
II. What is godliness? 
III. How may godliness be achieved? 
IV. How may we train ourselves in godliness? 
V. Have we followed the steps for the “mutual 
upbuilding” of our spiritual lives? 


The biblical background.—Again we go to 1 
Timothy for the Scripture lesson. It would be well 
to read the entire fourth chapter of this pastoral 
letter in order to get the full context, or better 
still, as Carlyon suggests (Adult Student) begin 
reading at 1 Timothy 3:14. Although in a sense 
these are instructions for ministers, they apply 
equally well to anyone attempting to live the 
Christian life. This is especially true to those of 
us who believe in the priesthood of all believers. 

First, there is a direct challenge expressed in 
the memory selection in the imperative form: 
“Train yourself in godliness.” This training would 
undoubtedly involve changes in the inner life. 
It would result in procedures designed to 
Strengthen the spiritual being. Yet the individual 
is set within a group context. It might be in the 


“household of God” or the church that this train- 
ing could best take place. 

In the second place, such training involves 
setting an example of godliness for others. This is 
explored in verses 11 and following. The influence 
of the Christian life does become an example in 
personal living and in public performances of 
religious and spiritual acts. Each item mentioned 
in this second part may be emphasized as im- 
portant to the achievement of godliness. Here 
Carlyon (Adult Student) and McCorkle (Wesley 
Quarterly) have excellent helps in their com- 
ments upon different aspects of the Bible lesson. 

What is godliness? If the class is used to dis- 
cussion, this important question might furnish 
the basis for about ten minutes of discussion time. 
What do we mean by godliness? Is it the same 
thing as Christlikeness? After each person in the 
class has had an opportunity to express himself 
on this question, the definition given by Seifert 
might be considered: “It is a complete devotion to 
the will of God, an utter absorption in his pur- 
poses. As we move toward godliness we becomie 
increasingly like God in our attitudes and acts. 
This involves a progressive discovery of the high- 
est and fullest values and a building of them into 
our lives. We never become God. His perfection 
ever eludes finite man. But in humility and devo- 
tion we increasingly fulfill God’s purposes for 
man.” (Adult Student.) 

Thus, godliness becomes a goal for Christians 
to achieve. It is a goal which includes the wisdom 
and truth of God as given and realizable in the 
life of man. It is a goal which includes the creative 
love and goodness of God as given to and achiev 
able by man. 

How may godliness be achieved? To look upon 
godliness, as above, in terms of goals for human 
life, it is important to discover ways to achieve 
these goals. How are such goals themselves to be- 
come dominant? How are they to become desir- 
able? How are they to become achievable? In a 
sense, God is the author of the goals of godliness. 
He is the author of truth and wisdom, and our 
deepest understandings are free intuitive gifts 
from his mind. He is the author of the goal of 
love, and we are capable of love because he first 
loved us. He is the author of the goal of goodness, 
and the measure of goodness achievable by us is 
in response to the infinite goodness of God toward 
us. 

In a sense, then, godliness is not achievable 
but is given. Yet, there are conditions which 
must be met by man before the gift initiated by 
God can be received. Perhaps the first of these 
is the desire for godliness. This was expressed 
negatively and positively by the earlier Method- 
ists in their only requirement for salvation as a 
desire to “flee from the wrath to come” and to 
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be saved. Men must feel the need for godliness, 
must hunger after righteousness. In the second 
place, there must be concrete ways through which 
the desire in man may join the desire of God 
that truth and love and goodness may be achieved. 
Godliness, then, is of the nature of God and is 
given by him to man. It may be received by man 
if he performs the essential conditions. Beyond 
the deep desire for godliness, this would include 
a definite process of training and discipline. 

How may we train ourselves in godliness? This 
question might be one which could profitably be 
discussed by the class. What do we now do to 
strengthen our spiritual life, or to train ourselves 
in godliness? What are some of the necessary 
steps to take if we desire to achieve this end? 
How can we organize our lives more completely 
around a training program in this field? 

Training in the development of a simple skill 
usually involves several steps. (1) The person 
must desire or want to develop the skill. (2) The 
person must be capable of developing the skill. 
(3) The skill must be demonstrated or described 
to the trainee. (4) The skill must be performed 
by the trainee. (5) The performance of the skill 
miust in some way be satisfying to the trainee. 
(6) The practicing of the skill must be repeated 
until it is learned. (7) Finally, this new skill must 
be related to the old skills of the person. 

Training in godliness is much more complicated 
than training in a simple skill. Yet, people may 
spend more time training themselves to use a 
typewriter or play a piano, to perform the right 
stroke in golf or tennis, to drive a car or pilot a 
plane or any other fairly simple achievements 
than in training in the art of living, and, especial- 
ly, in the highest of all the arts—namely, Christ- 
likeness and godliness. 

In spite of the more complicated nature, the 
steps, however, are similar. First, there must be 
a deep desire for godliness, and the goal must 
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be kept constantly before us. Second, we must 
feel that this quality of life is in some measure 
achievable by us. We have this confidence and 
assurance in the gospel of Jesus Christ and in the 
letters and writings of the New Testament. Third, 
we need a “cloud of witnesses” or living examples 
of the spiritual life and godliness. We need the 
guidance which can come from persons who have 
achieved a certain measure of godliness. This is 
where the fellowship of the church and of Sunday 
school classes can help us. There should be among 
us persons who have gone further in this realm 
than others. 

Yet, observing saints and the processes of 
sainthood in others is not enough. Fourth, the 
steps toward godliness must be taken by each 
of us if we are to achieve it. These steps include 
such things as prayer, Bible reading, attendance 
upon public worship, participation in the work 
and activities of the church, living our lives in the 
community as a Christian, letting the totality of 
our being be asborbed in the goal of godliness. 

Fifth, performance of thoughts, emotions, and 
deeds in the direction of our goal of godliness 
normally results in deep-seated joy, satisfaction, 
and peace. It is the reward of these spiritual fruits 
which strengthens our spiritual life and which 
makes it possible for us to continue the training. 

Sixth, this training must be continuous and 
constant if a large measure of godliness is to be 
achieved. Thinking God’s thoughts after him must 
become as normal as thinking men’s thoughts 
after them. Responding to the love of God in 
Christian love must be our constant attitude and 
feeling. Responding to the goodness of God by 
doing good is a necessary activity if faith and 
love are to result in godly character. 

Seventh, new and godly thoughts, feelings, and 
deeds must be related to the total personality of 
the person in training. This is a constant and 
continuous process of achieving godliness in the 
whole person. 

Through such steps we may hope to train our- 
selves in godliness. Such steps are discussed by 
Seifert in his sections dealing with “The Goal and 
the Beginning,” “Traveling on One’s Knees,” and 
“Taking Everything Along,” and by Barnette in 
his sections on “Scotch the Truth,” “Co-ordinate 
Life,” “Settle and Work,” “Obedience in Godli- 
ness,” and “Study Religion.” 

Have we followed the steps for “mutual up- 
building” of our spiritual lives? Although there 
may be spiritual hermits, the development of the 
spiritual life is done by most of us within a social 
context. If we grow in godliness, it will be in close 
association with and relationship to our Christian 
fellows. Therefore, mutual upbuilding in the spir- 
itual life is important. We will be greatly assisted 
in thinking godly thoughts if the people with 
whom we daily associate think on a high and holy 
level. Likewise, if we live in the midst of anger, 
slander, lies, and distortions of truth, it will be 
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more difficult to maintain a system of thinking 
based upon the gospel, the revelations of God in 
Christ, and the truth. Thus, in a fellowship like 
ours we can build ourselves up in thinking right 
thoughts and in our search for the truth. 

Likewise, if we are going to achieve in our feel- 
ing and emotional life the ideal of Christian love, 
we are helped if those around us are considerate, 
understanding, concerned, and appreciative. If our 
neighbors love us, we have a demonstration of 
Christian love; but if we live in the midst of 
hatred, envy, and fear, it will become more diffi- 
cult for us to achieve godliness and love. Thus, we 
need to build each other up in joy and love and 
peace. The same is true in living the good life. If 
we have examples of good deeds and kindly acts 
among our associates, it will become easier for 
us to do good deeds and perform kindly acts our- 
selves. On the other hand, if we live in a neigh- 
borhood in which every man is trying to take 
advantage of every other and in which the deeds 
done are evil in intent and result, it will be more 
difficult to achieve godliness. 


Godliness and the spiritual life are the highest 
goal within the imagination of man. In order to 
achieve it in any satisfying measure, each of us 
needs each of the rest of us and we need each 
other in mutual upbuilding rather than in mutual 
destruction. Thus, a Sunday-school class can 
become more than a mass of persons who hardly 
know each other and more than a community of 
persons with similar interests. It can become a 
communion of persons in training for godliness. 
Thus, the church becomes a fellowship of those 
who help each other toward developing the Chris- 
tian life. 

This lesson should be closed on a high spiritual 
plane. Indeed, if the messages of these units have 
been successful at all they have provided experi- 
ences for the class which would have brought 
them to a new level of Christian living. At the 
end it would be well in a period of prayer to give 
thanks to God, to pray for his abiding presence, 
and to pray for each other that together we 
might strengthen our spiritual lives and build 
each other up in the Lord. 





—Books 


“Studies in Biblical Theology,” Henry Reg- 
nery Company, Chicago. No. 1, Baptism 
in the New Testament, by Oscar Cullman; 
1950; 83 pages $1.50. No. 2, The Old Testa- 
ment Against Its Environment, by G. 


Ernest Wright; 1950; 116 pages; $1.50. 


Reviewed by J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These two little books are the first to appear 
in a series ambitiously designed “to provide 
clergy and laymen with the best work in Biblical 
scholarship both in this country and abroad.” The 
whole series seems to be based on the idea that 
there is one main stream of theology running 
throughout the Bible, an assumption that is ques- 
tioned by many scholars. 

The first volume, Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment deals with technical theological problems of 
baptism. Its purpose seems to be to show that 
there is a New Testament basis for the practice 
of infant baptism. Baptism is not a symbol but 
an event which sets the individual within the 
Church. The book will not be easy for the average 
reader. There are a good many Greek expressions 
in the text. 

The second volume, The Old Testament Against 
Its Environment, attempts to show that the envi- 
ronment of the Hebrews is not sufficient to ac- 
count for their experience with God. Rather, God 
for some reason not given in the book arbitrarily 
selected these people to be the recipients of his 


special revelation. This revelation was not a grow- 
ing experience of God but was essentially the 
same for all periods of Hebrew history. 


Goals of Economic Life, edited by A. Dud- 
ley Ward; Harper and Brothers, 1953; 470 
pages, $4.00. 


Reviewed by Wooprow GEIER 


This book is an introductory study of a series 
of six books which will deal with the relationship 
of Christian ethics to our national life. Original 
sponsor of the study was the Study Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches (Charles P. Taft, 
department chairman). 

Written by fifteen leading American thinkers 
in economics, psychology, philosophy, and theol- 
ogy, the book explores the economic arrangements 
current in American society and describes some 
possible goals for our economic life. Each chapter 
represents the views of its author, not a pro- 
nouncement of the National Council of Churches, 
under whose auspices the volumes will be com- 
pleted. 

The volume provides some basic study of our 
economic life which will be valuable to Christians 
who are concerned to apply ethical judgments to 
all economic activities and systems. 

It is unfortunate that much of the book is written 
in a language that will be baffling to the laymen 
untrained in the specialized studies of the writers. 
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THIS may be a good month for informal discussion groups to meet 
outdoors. The discussions can give a significance to a picnic or Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. At the same time, the informality of the 
outdoor setting may make for more freedom of expression and less sense 
of the press of time or of formal pattern. 





What Would 
You Da? 











Round and round in circles, ar- 
riving nowhere—that will be the 
result of an informal group dis- 
cussion without plan or outline. 

But a discussion conducted ac- 
cording to logical steps in group 
reflective thinking will arrive 
somewhere. As leader of discus- 
sions based on the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes in Adult Stu- 
dent you will be smart if you 
choose a logical pattern in guiding 
the group. , 

A good discussion pattern will 
include at least five steps: (1) a 
clear statement of the problem in- 
volved in the ‘episode plus any 
needed definition of terms; (2) an 
analysis or breakdown of the prob- 
lem into its natural parts; (3) al- 
ternative solutions; (4) the prob- 
able consequences, both good and 
bad, of each proposed solution; (5) 
a statement of the solution or solu- 
tions preferred by the majority of 
the group. (These numbers are 
used in the following suggested 
discussion plans to refer to the 
same five steps.) 


1. Like Father Like Son 


Ask someone who reads well to 
read aloud the story in Adult Stu- 
dent under this heading. (For 
variety’s sake two persons in the 
group may play the roles of the 
wife and the minister. In that case 
they should not try to memorize 
the conversation but should talk 
about the same problem—the hus- 
band’s lack of interest in church 
attendance—in their own words.) 
1. Ask the group: What is the 
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exact problem here? Is this a fair 
statement of it: How CAN AN INDIF- 
FERENT HUSBAND AND FATHER BE LED 
TO TAKE AN INTEREST IN CHURCH AT- 
TENDANCE? (Wait for a_ possibly 
better statement from the group. 
Make sure that everyone is satis- 
fied with the problem statement 
before proceeding further.) Do any 
terms, either in the problem state- 
ment or in the description of the 
situation itself, need defining? (Al- 
low time for definitions or clarifica- 
tion of terms.) 

2. Now let us try to analyze the 
problem faced by Mrs. Nordale and 
her minister. Why is it important 
to her; to the minister? How does 
the husband try to rationalize his 
lack of interest in the church? How 
is the problem affected by the fact 
that the Nordales have a six-year- 
old son who “is beginning to ob- 
ject to Sunday school”? 

3. Note that Carothers (himself 
a minister) states the alternatives 
in terms of what the minister 
would advise the wife to do about 
it. Does the group wish to consider 
the minister’s alternatives? He 
suggests that Mr. Nordale’s “rebel- 
lion” is an evidence of emotional 
immaturity but realizes that such a 
suggestion might “weaken the mar- 
riage.” He could indicate that Mr. 
Nordale “was doing as he pleased 
and hindering his son’s growth at 
the same time” but fears that this 
suggestion “might blight the family 
situation.” He suggests visiting her 
husband and talking it over with 
him; but Mrs. Nordale objects to 
this because her husband does not 
know that she is talking with her 
minister about him and would not 
like it if he should find out about 
it. A fourth alternative is indicated 
in the minister’s question: “Do 
you think we might get your hus- 
band interested in some kind of 
church work that would require his 
attendance?” Mrs. Nordale points 


out that her husband doesn’t sing 
and won’t teach. What additional 
suggestions, if any, has the group 
to offer? (It may be that the group 
will prefer to consider alternatives. 
facing Mrs. Nordale rather than the 
minister in attempting to solve the 
problem.) 

4. What would be the probable 
consequences of each of the four 
proposals suggested by the minister 
and any others offered by the 
group? Consequences are sug- 
gested in the conversation: (a) 
The marriage tie might be weak- 
ened. (b) The family situation 
might be blighted. (c) The hus- 
band would be peeved if he learned 
that his wife and minister had 
been talking about him. (d) The 
husb2nd lacked musical and teach- 
ing abilities. If the husband could 
be led to find some church interest 
such as beautifying, repairing, or 
improving the church building, 
would that be likely to solve the 
problem facing the wife and the 
minister? 

5. In the light of all the discus- 
sion thus far, what is the best thing 
the minister and Mrs. Nordale 
could do about her husband’s case, 
avoiding the bad consequences cut- 
lined under 4? Surely the group 
will come up with a happy solution 
to the problem, which should not 
be too difficult if ingenuity and tact 
are combined by Mrs. Norda'e and 
the minister. 


2. What About Luck? 


Here we have a problem based 
on the receipt of a rather vicious 
chain letter. Have the episode in 
Adult Student read aloud. (This 
also could easily be worked out in 
role playing.) 

1. Then ask: What problem is 
involved here? Wait for comments 
from the group. Then state the 
problem in terms the group can 
agree upon; and if you have a 
blackboard handy, ask someone to 
write it upon the board. Here is a 
possible statement of the problem: 
WHAT SHOULD A CHRISTIAN DO ABOUT 
CHAIN LETTERS THREATENING BAD 
LucK? What is a “chain letter”? 
What is “luck”? 
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2. Note the circumstances. The 
letter came to Mrs. Ardell, who 
quickly determined to tear it up. 
Mrs. Foley, who believes in luck, 
stopped her but refused to take the 
letter. Mrs. Ardell recognizes the 
Christian implications of the prob- 
lem. The idea that answering a 
chain letter has anything to do 
with religion amazes Mrs. Foley. 
What other angles of the problem 
need to be looked at before we 
suggest solutions? 

3. What alternatives face Mrs. 
Ardell? (a) She can simply tear up 
the letter and ignore it. (b) She 
can let Mrs. Foley take it and an- 
swer it if she wishes. (c) She can 
use the incident as an occasion to 
sound out her church-school teach- 
er on the Christian implications of 
chain letters and the whole con- 
cept of luck. What other possible 
alternatives face this Christian 
housewife? 

4. Now look at the consequences 
of the proposed solutions. What 
would happen if she should tear 
the letter up despite Mrs. Foley’s 
opinion? 

5. In view of all factors in the 
problem what does the group re- 
gard as the wisest decision or so- 
lution? Give time for reaching a 
group decision based on Christian 
truth. 

—Lywnpon B. PHIFER 
Editor, Adult 
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Groups interested in discussing 
family problems and those using 
International Lesson Series will 
find some suggestions in “Are Di- 
vorces Necessary?” (page 12). In 
this account of the work of the 
Oklahoma City Family Clinic, a 
group may discover some ideas for 
their own community as well as 
some suggestions of how to ap- 
proach some knotty marital prob- 
lems. Do you need such a service 
as this in your community? 








“When Laymen Fade Away,” by 
Fred E. McQueen, will fit in well 
with the discussion of Your Other 


Vocation, by Elton Trueblood, 
which is “A Book to Discuss” for 
this month in Adult Student. Any 
group of laymen interested in tak- 
ing a more significant part in 
Christian work will find the article 
helpful. 

“Prayers and the Laws of Na- 
ture,” by Robert E. Cushman (page 
5), may be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion of the relation of science to 
God. 

One or more of the book reviews 
on page 47 may suggest interesting 
informal discussions to a group. 
Each member should read _ the 
book, or one member can review it 
rather carefully and then lead dis- 
cussion on the main ideas sug- 
gested. 
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In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes, on which guid- 
ance material is published on the 
opposite page, there is “A Book 
to Discuss” on page 8 of this issue 
under the heading “You Can Be a 
Better Church Member,” by J. 
Josephine Leamer. The book is 
Elton Trueblood’s Your Other Vo- 
cation. Discussion questions for 
each of the five chapters of this 
book are suggested by Dr. Leamer. 

M. Leo Rippy’s article on “Goals 
and Plans” may be discussed by an 
interested group. This article re- 
lates to the formulation of long- 
range goals, specific goals, intelli- 
gent planning of class activities, 
resource material, and sharing re- 
sponsibility. 

The editorial “Does Your Teach- 
er Belong to Your Group?” (page 
13) should make an interesting dis- 
cussion by a class leader and mem- 
bers. It may put new life into your 
class. 











LEARNING 
F~ LIFE 





LEARNING 








FOR LIFE 





This month the Learning for Life 
unit, “Christian Concern for World 
Order,” continues from last month. 
It will run through September. If 
you did not start it last month, you 
may do so now. 

This is a challenging unit on a 
very important and timely subject. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, in the study 
material for students, says: 

“Land reform, on a world scale, 
could mean the difference between 
peace and war. In Asia, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Africa, 
more than 70 per cent of the people 
live on the land. . . . It has been 
said that Asian farmers ‘are born 
in debt, live in debt, die in debt, 
and bequeath debts.’ . . . Commu- 
nists are quick to exploit this situa- 
tion for their own ends.” 

“It is high time that the Ameri- 
can people woke up. It is for Chris- 
tians, among others, to develop a 
more enlightened understanding of 
the economic prerequisites of 
peace. It is for Christians to ask 
for and then support an American 
trade policy that will contribute to 
the economic needs of our own and 
other nations.” 

“It would be a calamity if the 
people of our churches were to join 
the procession of those who are 
prepared to forsake the United Na- 
tions. ... 

“There is nothing quite so irre- 
sponsible as the practice of attack- 
ing the United Nations—or any 
other organization—on the _ basis 
of insufficient data or misrepre- 
sentation based upon gossip and 
rumor.” 

“Certain of the churches of 
Christ in the United States have 
subscribed to the view that world 
government is a goal toward which 
all men of good will should strive. 
... The time has come when this 
issue should be discussed in every 
church . . . across the country.” 








Yours ptt Oucel! 


First 4 Volumes of 


INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


on the new DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 


In order to help you own this truly remarkable work, The Meth- 
odist Publishing House is offering a deferred payment plan that 
will make the four published volumes yours at once. The plan is 
this: The cost of the four volumes is $35.00, you simply mail 
your order and down payment of $7.00 and we'll ship all four 
volumes; that is Volumes I, VII, VIII, and X at once. Then each 
month for four months you pay us $7.00. There will be no service 
or carrying charges. Fair enough? By using this plan you will have 
the use of the INTERPRETER’S BIBLE right now. Volume I|— 
covering Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth; Samuel—will be ready September 14! 


Volumes included in this plan are: Volume VII, Articles on the New Testament; 
Matthew; Mark. Volume VIII, Luke; John. Volume |, Articles on the Bible 
and Old Testament; Genesis; Exodus. Volume X, Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. Place your order today! 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Te METSODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chisago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas ‘City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Bost be sure to stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: i 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St.. N. W. ° ° In Boston, 577 Boylston Street. Since 1789 








